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Minutes  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corps 
of  Guides*  Association,  held  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Rooms  on  Thursday,  February  27th,  1913. 


Officers  present:  TJcut.-Colonols  Van  Xostnind,  Lordly, 
Burns.  Majors  ( 'hamlxTs,  Mitchell,  DeKam,  Browne, 
Hesketh.  Ciiptains  Palmer,  Tyrrell,  CJoodwin,  Stead,  Gillies. 
Lieutenants  J.  W.  Sifton.  (loodspeed,  Everall.  Rowland. 

The  proceedings  opened  at  11  a.m.,  with  Lieut.-C'ol.  A.  J. 
Van  Nostrand  in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting  were  read  . 

Moved    by    Lieut.-Colonel    Burns,   seconded   by    Captain 
Palmer,  that  they  be  confirmed. — Carried. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Secretary  reported  on  the  work  done  by  the  various 
associations,  the  Secretaries  of  which  formed  a  body,  and  by 
their  united  efforts,  single  fare  return  for  delegates,  from  all 
parts,  was  obtained  from  the  Railways,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  various  dates  of  meetings  were  made. 

Moved  by  Major  DeKam,  seconded  by  Major  Mitchell, 
that  this  report  be  received  and  accepted. — Carried. 


There  were  no  proposals  for  membership  in  the  Guides' 
Association. 


Letters  of  regret  were  received  from: — Lieut.-Colonels 
Addie  and  Lamb.  Majors  Connell,  Caldwell  (B.A.C.), 
Parsons,  and  O'Hara.  Captains  Barber  and  Wilgress.  Lieu- 
tenants H.  S.  Ross,  Greening,  Wright,  Tweedale. 


The  Treasurer,  Major  J.  E.  Browne,  presented  the  finan- 
cial statement,  showing  a  credit  balance  of  $133.30. 

Moved  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  Sifton,  seconded  by  Major  Chambers, 
that  the  same  be  received. — Carried. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1913: — 

Hon.  Pkkhidknt— Lt.-C.eii.  Sir  T.  H.  N.  Lake,  KiC.M.G., 

C.H.     (Notified  of  re-election  5-3-13). 
President— Maj(jr-Cieneral   W.   D.    Otter,    C.V.O.,    C.B. 
Vice-PkesidEnt— The   Officer    Administiring   the   Corps. 
Members     of     Committee — The     Assistant-Director     of 

Military     Intelligence     and     Officers     Commandiijg 

Detachments. 
Secretary— Captain  L.  H.  Sitwell,  Assistant-Director  of 

Military  Intelhgence. 
Treasurer — Major  J.  E.  lirowne. 


Referring  to  the  minutes  of  last  year,  ^Major  Mitchell 
enciuircil  what  steins  the  Secretary  had  taken  to  obtain  a 
refund  from  the  Railway  Passengers  Associations  respecting 
return  fares. 

The  Sec'etary  replied  and  his  exj)lanation  was  considered 
satisfactory. 


Lieut.-Colonel  George  Paley,  Officer  Administering  the 
Corps,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  gave  a  resume  of  the  pro- 
gress made  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  introduction  of 
mounted  companies  and  sections,  regulations  governing  the 
Corps,  e(iuif)ment,  functions  and  duties,  Corps  Reserve, 
promotions,  and  the  innovation  of  training  the  officers  of  the 
Corps  with  the  Permanent  Force  during  the  past  two  years. 
He  st.'ited  that  tiie  Corps  had  made  great  i)rogress  in  the  i)ast 
three  years,  and  lioped  that  his  successor  in  office  would  receive 
the  sujiport  from  all  members  that  had  been  given  to  him. 


Major  Mitclicll  brought  up  the  (piestion  of  training  the 
Cori)s  Reserve,  which  was  answered  by  Colonel  Paley  in 
accordance  with  the  King's  Regulations  &  Orders. 

Major  Mitchell  brought  up  the  question  of  officers  l)eing 
allowed  to  keep  their  saddlery  at  home  and  not  in  Divisional 
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Headquarters,  which,  after  discussion,  was  referred  to  tlie 
regulations,  it  i)eing  pointed  out  that  an  officer's  saddlery 
would  l)e  kept  in  better  condition  if  kept  under  his  immediate 
supervision. 

It  was  moved  l)y  Lieut  .-Colonel  Lordly,  seconded  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  liurns,"  that  the  officers  !)resent  express  their 
thanks  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Paley  for  his  review  of  the  work 
done,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  aided  the  Corjis 
in  every  possible  manner  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Ad- 
ministratoi . — Carried. 


The  meeting  adjourned  for  lunch  at   12.4.")  p.m. 


The  meeting  resumed  business  at  2..')()  p.m.,  with  a  lecture 
by  Captain  C\  A.  Palmer,  upon  the  sul),iect  (>t  "Sustenance 
while  on  the  March." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  Lieut. -( 'olonel  Paley  quoted 
fij;ures  from  army  tables  showing  the  .strength  of  foods,  and 
compared  flesh  and  vegetable  diets. 

Captain  Tyrrell  stated  that  the  Kskimos  were  entirely 
flesh  eaters  and  were  noted  for  their  endurance. 

Lieut.  Everall  gave  his  experience  in  liot  and  cold  countries 
and  showed  how,  with  training,  it  was  p(>ssible  to  exist  and 
work  for  from  three  to  five  <lays  on  water  alone. 

Major  Chambers  gave  his  experiences  on  a  licpiid  diet. 

Cajjtain  (iillies  sjioke  from  a  lunib.erman's  point  of  view, 
upon  the  amount  of  food  given  and  needed  by  men  and 
hor.ses  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canada. 

^Lljor  deKam  moved,  seconded  by  Ahijor  lirowne,  that 
a  vote  of  thank-;  be  tendered  to  Captain  Palmer  for  his  interest- 
ing and  instructive  pa])er. —Carried. 


At  4.1.')  p.m.,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lordly  began  a  paper  on 
"A  lu-vicw  of  tlie  Law-  e-f  Land,  Wjirfare,"  ;uu\  whilst  -o 
engag(>(l,  tnc  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  entered 
the  room,  and  listcneil  to  the  speaker. 
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As  liis  time  wus  imicli  occiipic*!.  he  rcciucsted  the  ( 'hair- 
man  to  suspend  the  rcadint;;  for  a  few  moments  while  he  ad- 
dressed the  officers  present,  which  l)ein,n  done,  the  Minister 
contiratuhited  the  Association  npon  tiie  attendance,  and 
stated  that  anything  he  couhl  do  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  ( "orjjs 
of  (luides,  would  he  done. 

He  spoke  u))on  the  Intelligence  jfenerally  and  stated 
that  the  officers  of  the  Corps  should  mingle  with  officers  of 
other  units  more  than  they  do,  and  fjive  the  benefit  of  their 
s})ecial  kiiowledffe  and  traininji  to  others  in  their  commands. 

The  Minister  havin^j  retired.  Lieut. -( "olonel  Lordly  proceed- 
ed with  tile  reading  of  his  p;)|)er,  and  upon  conclusion  of  the 
same,  ("olonel  I'alev  -Irew  attention  to  the  (juest  ions  of  Levee 
en  masse,  flafjs  of  tnu  (    and  the  unfairness  of  certain  weapons. 

Lieut.  Howland  reciuesied  information  regarding  the 
leading  of  a  small  force  thr;)Ugh  m  utral  territory,  and  the 
(juestion  led  to  a  discu.ssion  o!i  neutrality 

Moved  l)y  ALijor  iirowne,  seconded  hy  .\Lijor  Hesketh. 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  he  given  to  Lieut. -( 'olonel  Lordly  for 
his  able  paper.  -( 'arried. 

Major  Chambers  announced  that  the  room  at  |)resent 
occui)ied  would  not  be  available  on  Friday  morning. 


Tiie  meeting  adjourned  for  the  day  at  (>.  p.m. 


FRIIXVY,   FKBHrAHY  2Stii.  lOLJ. 

The  meeting  resumed  at   1  I .  b")  a.m.,  in  the  IJussell  Hou.se, 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  Lieut.  W.  B.  Sifton  to  attend 
to  read  his  paper,  the  Officer  .Vdministering  the  Cor])s  re- 
(luested  tliat  the  order  of  business  as  stated  on  the  programme 
l)e  cliange<l,  which,  l)eing  done,  general  business  was  proceeded 
with. 


Major-Ceneral  W.  D.  Otter.  C.V.(K,  C.H.,  Hcmorary 
Colonel  of  the  ('(irjt.'^  uf  Ciuid(-s,  .iddrcssi  .1  the  olli'crs  and  :;fal(d 
that  he  was  i)leased  to  see  such  a  good  turn  out.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  si)eech,  but  would  take  part 
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in  iiny  discussions  relating  to  genera!  business,  as  irom  his 
service  in  the  Canadian  Mihtia.  he  could  fully  understand  the 
points  likely  to  be  raised,  anti  would  give  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  whenever  asked  tu  do  so. 

A  discussion  arose  about  the  question  of  asking  for 
riovernment  grant,  due  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Hon.  th(> 
Minister  on  the  previous  day.  .\fter  a  lengtiiy  discu.ssion 
upon  the  amount  required  and  the  jjurposes  to  which  it  was 
to  be  used  for,  it  was  moved  l)y  Major  Chambers,  seconded 
by  Major  Hesketh,  that  a  deputation  be  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Hon.  the  Minister  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  an 
annual  departmental  grant  of  S2,()U().()U  towards  this  Associa- 
tion to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  meetings,  tlie  publication 
of  annual  rei)ort,  pre})aration  and  printing  of  jnipers  and 
other  matters,  as  the  Head(iuarters  Committee  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Association. — Carried. 


Lieut. -Colonel  Hums  brought  up  the  question  of  officers 
having  to  pay  duty  upon  uniform  when  ordered  in  England. 

.\fter  discussion  it  was  m()V(>d  by  Lieut  .-Colonel  I^urns, 
seconded  by  Major  Hesketh,  that  it  is  th<'  opinion  of  this 
Association  that  military  uniforms  and  articles  of  military 
('(piipment  should  be  admitted  fre(>  of  duty,  and  that  res- 
pectful representations  to  this  effect  be  made  to  the  Hon. 
the  Minister  of  Militia  in  Council  witli  th<>  reciuest  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Hon.  the  >linistor  of  Finance  and 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Customs. — Carried. 


RATE  OF  HOHSE  HIRE. 

It  was  moved  by  Major  deKam,  seconded  by  Lieutenant 
Howland.  that  in  conjunction  '>vith  the  other  military  Associa- 
tions, a  recpiest  be  made  to  represent  that  the  Cuides'  Associa- 
tion recommend  that  the  rate  of  hire  for  horses  be  increasee 
to  Sl.oO  per  diem. 

It  was  shown  in  discussion  that  even  by  making  a  contract 
in  Aiontrcai  and  Turuiit(;  f(;r  ci  iiumbrr  in  litnrts,  the  sum  ()f 
SI. 50,  if  granted,  would  not  i)ay  the  price  charged  by  the 
livery  keepers. 
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PHIXTIXC.  AXNTAL  RKPOUT  AND  PK()("Ki:i)IX(  iS. 

At'ti  ,  iisciissioii  iis  to  ways  and  means,  it  was  moved  hy 
Major  (leKam,  seconded  l)y  Major  Hesketli,  that  the  Head- 
(luarters  Connnittee  l)e  aiitliorized  to  i)nl)hsli  such  |»ortions 
of  the  annual  re|)nrt  and  |)a])iTs  read  as  may  l>e  ai)proved  l)y 
the  projjer  aiitliorities  and  sid)ject  to  funds  heiufi  availahh- 
tor  th'it  purijose.      ( 'arr'ieil. 


rXIVKHSAL  TRAIXIXC. 

Two  oHicei's  liavinfi;  lieeii  ])reseiit  at  tlie  Minister's  Con- 
ference, and  heariiifi;  some  of  tlie  remarks  macU'  on  this  sul)ject, 
the  (luesti.m  <if  having  tlie  (luid<''s  Association  place  <)n 
record  its  views  on  the  subject,  it  was  opened  for  discussion. 

The  followiiiir  officers  exi)ressed  their  opinions: — Major- 
(ieneral  W.  1).  Otter.  (W'.O..  C.Ii.  (Honorary  Colonel. 
Corps  of  ( iuides).  Lieut  .-Colonels  ('..  I'aley  and  Lordly.  Majors 
Mitchell.  Chaniher.s  and  Richardson,  and  Captain  Weekes. 
As  a  result  it  was  moved  by  Captain  Weekes.  secinded  In- 
Major  Mitchell,  that  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  Chiides' 
Association  of  Canad.a.  compulsory  universal  military  tr.aininp; 
siiould  l)e  adopted  in  th(>  Dominion  of  Canada.— Carried 
ui\animouslv. 


i:)()XATI()X   KliCM    I.IKl'T.  W.  S.  .lOHXSOX.  OF  .^:^0(). 

Moved  l)y  Major  Mitchell,  seconded  by  Major  deKam. 
that  this  Association  accepts,  with  tlKiid<s,  this  donation, 
and  that  the  Secretary  he  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks 
of  the  .Association  to  Lieut.  \\  .  S.  Johnstone  for  his  kindness. 

The  ino!  'V  to  he  d(|)o-ited  in  the  hank  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  to  he  expended  to  he  decided  hy  the  I'Aciutive 
Committee. — Carried.     (Sent  o-l^-hS), 

The  meeting-  adjourned  for  lunch  at   l.'M)  p.m. 


Hiisiness  was  resumed  .at  2. 10  p.m. 


Lieut.  \V.  B.  Sifloii  lead  a  pajier  upon  the  tlaUiiiig  of 
Cavalry  horses,  and  iiointed  out  the  relation  of  the  Corps  of 
(iuides  to  the  Cavalry.      He  drew  ;ittention  to  the  Schools  in 
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lOuroix',    the    methods    !ului)t('(l    in    truiniiig    bolli    men    and 
liorscs. 

In  conuncntiiiR  ujion  this  paper,  Lieut  .-Colonel  Paley 
remarked  that  the  systems  in  Fraiiee  and  (iermany  were 
similar,  !)ut  both  nations  arrive  at  a  like  result  by  different 
methods.  The  l,(>cturer  iiad  showed  his  inclination  towar<ls 
the  IVeneli  system,  and  the  ditferenee  between  it  and  the 
Knf^lisli  system  was  [jointed,  out  and  in  all  cases  it  was  shown 
that  the  matter  resolved  itself  into  whether  shock  action  as 
practiced  in  the  (lerman  Cavalry,  wa.s  as  good  as  fire  action 
adopted  by  other  nations. 

.Vt'ter  discussinfi;  foreign  methods  it  is  necessary  to  come 
home  to  Canada,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  country  in  the  east 
is  more  adai)tablo  to  Mounted  Infantry  than  to  Cavalry.  In 
any  case  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  not  only  what  the  horse 
can  do  if  properly  trained,  but  also  the  powers  of  his  riiler. 

Major  Mitchell  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
traiiiinfj  men  and  horses,  which  he  attempted  to  carry  out  in 
the  mounted  .section  of  the  (luides  last  year. 

.Major-CSeneral  Otter  congratulated  the  writer  upon  his 
excellent  paper,  and  regretted  tliat  riding  and  t lie  use  of  horses 
generally  is  not  as  common  as  it  used  to  be,  which  is  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  Canada.  A  man  should  know  his  horse  and 
slunild  be  taught  more  than  the  horse,  for  the  writer  had 
stated  that  the  (uTman  cavalry  horses  were  so  well  trained 
that  a  regiment  of  horses  could  move  in  i)erfect  line  without 
any  riders  on  their  backs. 

Lieut.  Sifton  commented  upon  some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  Paley  and  Major-Ceneral  Otter. 

If  was  moved  by  Lieut  .-Colonel  Lordly,  seconiled  by 
Lieut.  Duchastel.  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Lieut. 
Sifton   for   his  excellent   jiaper. — Carried. 


(.KNKRAL  HUS1XK8S  WAS  RESLMi:!)  AT  4  P.M. 

The  (piestion  of  Corps  funds  was  brought  up,  and  after 
a  lot  of  tii.scussiun  the  qucsiioii  vva.-;  fiiially  ruli-d  tiut  of  (.-rder, 
it  being  a  Corps  matter  and  not  one  for  the  Association  to 
deal  with. 
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Lieut. -( "ol.  Lordly  inovciL  seconded  liy  Major  Hicliardson. 
that  tliis  Association  ineetiufi-  !)e  adjourned  (luring  p'casure. 
and  that  liieut.-(  "olonei  \'an  Xostrand  preside,  as  seni(>r 
officer  i)resent.  at  a  ineetiiif^  of  duides'  Officers  now  ahout  to 
he  lield. — Carried. 

.Moved  l>y  Major  liichardson,  seconded  hy  I,ieut.-("olonel 
Ho\vlan(L  tliat  Captain  Sitwell  act  as  Secretary.- Carried. 

The  nieetinjj  of  Cuides'  Officers  bein^  ojien,  the  ([uestion 
of  forniiiifi  a  Cuides'  Mess  was  raised,  it  Leinji  jjointed  out 
that  an  Association  had  not  the  power  to  handle  and  (hspo.se 
of  regimental  funds. 

It  was  moved  hy  ^L^jor  Cluunhers,  seconded  hy  Jjeut.- 
Colonel  liurns,  that  it  is  desirahle  to  orfianize  a  Corps  of 
C.uides'  Mess,  under  the  provisions  of  the  King's  Regulations 
and  Orders  for  the  Canadian  Militia,  paras  887  to  923,  and 
anv  amendments  thereto.   -Carried. 


The  (piestion  of  changing  the  Mess  uniform,  hrought  up 
at  the  last  meeting,  was  discussed,  and  the  Secretary  com- 
municated the  result  of  the  rejilies  sent  to  a  circular  of  the 
J3th  Xoveniher,  showing  th.i^  out  of  88  officers,  rtH  had  replied, 
of  which  40  were  not  in  favour  of  a  change,  and  18  desired  it. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  hy  all  officers  ))resent 
and  a  sample  mess  uniform  suhmitted.  (ieneral  Otter 
l)()inted  out  that  if  the  new  mess  kit  was  adopted,  a  new  full 
dress  would  have  to  he  adopted  also,  as  the  mess  kit  is  on  the 
foundation  of  the  full  dress,  and  not  only  would  it  he  inad- 
visahle  and  an  expensive  change  to  rnany  officers,  hut  he  douht- 
(•(1  whether  the  Militia  Council  wouhl  ajiprove  of  changing 
the  dress  regulations. 

It  was  finally  moved  hy  Major  Chamhers,  seconded  hy 
Lieut.  Howland,  that  the  4th  Detachment  in  Montreal  take 
up  the  nuitter  of  "imdating  the  ])ro])os(>d  uniform  amongst 
the  inemhers  of  the  Coij)s.  and  that  each  officer  he  recjuested 
to  express  his  individual  opinion  to  the  Secretary  for  suhmis- 
sion  to  the  Officer  Administering  the  Cor])s  at  the  earliest 
l)ossil)le  date. — Carried.     (Copy  sent  to  H.  H.  L.  .')-3-13.) 


Moved  hy  Lieut.  Howland,  s(>conded  hy  Lieut.  Duchastel, 
that  this  meeting  of  C.uides'  Officers  l)e  now  adjourned,  and 
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that    the    (iiiidcs'    Assdciatimi    meeting    rcsuiiic    hiisiiics 
( "arricd. 


The  ("luidcs"   Association   nicctitifj;  rc-opciicd  at   (i.l")   p.m. 


Tiic  ("liairiuaii  tlu'ii  conveyed  the  tlianks  of  the  officers 
at  present  assenil)led,  to  tiie  lOxecutive  ("onunittee  at  Head- 
quarters, for  the  work  tliay  had  done  in  making  tliis  nieetinji 
a  success,  and  also  to  the  Secretary  and  tlie  Treasurer  for 
their  services  during  tlie  past  year. — Carried. 

Moved  l)y  Lieut.  Howland,  seconded  f)y  Captain  Pahner, 
tluit  this  meeting  l)e  now  closed. — Carried. 


The  meeting  closed  at  ().20  i).m. 


Tlie  Seventli  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Corps  of  (luides  was 
held  in  the  New  Russell  at  8.15  p.m.,  28th  February. 

The  following  officers  and  guests  were  i)rpsent : — Lieut. - 
Colonels  Van  Nostrand,  Lordly,  Burns.  ^Iajors  Cham!)ers, 
Hesketh,  Mitchell,  Browne,  deKam,  Ricliardson.  Caj)tains 
McClelland,  (iillies.  Stead,  Palmer,  Sherwood,  Tyrrell, 
(Joodwin,  Week(>s,  Merciev.  Lieuts.  Ilvcriill,  Lowry,  How- 
land,  J.  A.  Dansereau,  Duhuc.  Duchastel.  Major-General 
C.  J.  Mackenzie,  Major-Ceneral  W.  D.  Otter,  Lieut  .-Col. 
(i.  Palev.  Major  Lipsett,  (l.S.,  ALijor  W.  B.  Anderson,  D.T.INL, 
R.C.K.:  Major  A.  C.  Caldwell,  R.C.E.;  Major  Ducharme, 
C.F.A.,  Major  H.  Kemmis  Bettv.  A.A.C-.,  Major  \V.  Date, 
17th  D.V.R.C.H..  Captain  Sitwell,  A.D.^LL,  Lieut.  Black, 
(  .().('.,  Mr.  J.  Craig,  and  Mr.  .1.  B.  Challies. 

Several  officers  called  in  after  attending  the  Minister's 
Dinner  in  the  Senate,  inchuling  Colonel  Walker  and  Colonel 
Kemmis,  from  Calgary,  Major  ]\Iunro,  oth  P.  L.  D.  C..  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Harrison,  C.E.,  of  ^lontreal. 
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A  REVIKW  OF  TMK  LAWS  OF  LAND  WARFARE. 

BY 

Lt.-Col.  II.  1{.  LoHDLV,  C.i:.. 
( 'orps  of  ( iuidcs. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  l)Ut 
we  must  conclude,  after  readiufj;  some  of  the  acknowledged 
laws  respect ing  warfare  between  civilized  nations,  tiiat,  if 
unfairness  is  permissible  in  lov(!  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  war- 
fare. 

The  rules  or  laws  of  combat  and  warfare  are  based  largely 
(Ml  custom,  possibly  beginning  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and 
handed  down  by  successive  stages  with  the  carrying  on  of 
great  wars  lietween  nations.  .\s  the  advance  and  improve- 
ment came  in  arms,  so  also  did  the  usage  change,  and  now 
there  exists  accepted  laws  respecting  the  use  of  such  arms. 

Certain  forms  of  projecliles  are  prohibited:  poisoning 
bullets  or  weapons — (spears  or  lances),  is  considered  a  crime 
anil  any  method  of  inflicting  injury  where  usel(>ss  suffering 
is  entailed  is  forbidden. 

In  the  Peninsula  cam))aign,  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
rules  laid  down  by  custom  and  usage  as  no  Conventions  had 
been  held  U])  to  that  time:  so  also  in  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
iialf  a  century  later,  usage  gradually  grew  into  acce|)ted  laws 
and  rules,  and  these,  with  the  experiences  gained  in  later  wars, 
were  acknowledged  by  the  greater  of  the  civilized  nations  as 
laws  wiiich  were  to  govern  future  resorts  to  arms. 

In  18()4  the  fleneva  ('onvention  considered  questions 
relating  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

In  18()S  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  renounced  the 
use,  in  time  of  war,  of  exi)losive  projectiles. 

The  next  convention,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
great  nations,  was  held  in  1S95).  although  .several  wars  had 
occurred  since  the  i)revious  convention. 

A  second  Ceiieva  Convention  was  held  in  190G,  shortly 
after  another  great  war  had  occurred,  and  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  (piestion  was  once  more  taken  up. 
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In  1907  tlio  IIiipiK"  Convention  met  and  studicti  all  tlif 
important  <|Ucstion.s  ami  many  points  in  douht  wen'  cN  ■iifd 
up.  Some  decisions,  however,  were  not  unanimous  and  some 
a^reenients  were  only  accepted  with  certain  reservations  by 
some  of  the  Powers. 

As  the  H'sult  of  these  various  conventions  which  really 
moulded  and  put  into  shape  various  agreements  made  prev- 
iously by  i)airs  of  nations,  .so  to  sj)eak,  that  liad  been  at  war 
with  e;ich  other,  there  now  exists  a  code  of  Internations  laws 
for  carrying  on  of  land  warfare  which  can  govern  partically 
all  of  the  formerly  contentious  (pjestions. 

One  can  understaml  that  a  com|)lete  treatise  on  the  Laws 
of  Land  Warfare  as  carried  on  by  civili/ed  nations  would  be 
an  exten.-iv*'  undertaking  ami  re(piire  a  very  great  amount  of 
re.search  in  military  hi>tory  to  >ul)stantiate  many  points 
brought  out,  l)Ut  as  each  country  has  its  written  instructi(;ns 
for  "Conduct  in  tlie  Field,"  it  is  possilde  to  c(;mi>ile  a  com- 
jx-ndium  on  the  .subject  that  would  j)rove  of  value  t(»  all  e()n- 
cerned.  Po.s;.sibly  tlie  best  work  of  this  stirt  is  that  recently 
issued  in  Londcjn  on  Land  Warfare,  by  a  prominent  military 
officer  and  a  i)rofe.ssor  of  International  Law.  viz.: — Col.  .1.  K. 
Kdmcjud.s,  i'M..  H.E..  and  Prof.  L.  Oppenheim,  LL.D. 

The  writer  here  has  cojjied  freely  from  this  source  as  it 
is  the  most  concise  available. 

In  the  order  of  s<'(pi(>nce  th.e  laws  resjjecting  Land  War- 
fare would  l)e  considered  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Declaration  of  War.  (b)  Treatment  of  Residents 
from  the  lOnemy's  Country,  (c)  The  Armed  T'orces  of  the 
]ielligerents.  (dj  The  Means  of  Carrying  on  the  Warfan'. 
the  latter  to  cover  such  subheads  as  the  Arms  and  Projectiles 
to  1h'  used,  the  taking  of  prisoners:  Right  of  interrcgation: 
I)isci])linarv  ])unishment  and  tlie  execution  of  prisoners. 

Next  would  come  the  Collecting  of  lid'ormatioii,  Ksjjionage 
and  Treason. 

Rules  respecting  Hond)ardments,  Assaults,  and  Sieges. 

(gj   Law.s  respecting  the  r-ick,  wounded  and  dead. 
(Is)   Flt'g--  !=f  tni<-e,  Arnii-tires  iu\t\  ('np\iu\-d\\'j\\:~. 
(j)  ()ccui)ati(in  of  an   linemy's  country. 
(k)   Tl»e  puni  hment  of  war  crimes. 


(1)   'I'lii'  use  ;iii(l  installiitioii  (it  I'osts  and  'I'dcgraphs. 
(in)    liitclligcncf. 

Tlicrc  arc  many  sut)-lica<ls  to  the  alxivc,  Ixit  it  is  the 
intention  in  tins  short  paper  to  treat  mainly  on  subjects 
hearing  direetly  on  tlie  work  of  the  Inteliijjence  OHieer, 
inchi(lin><  swell  jjeneral  information  that  every  officer  should 
know . 

The  Declaration  of  Wak. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  position  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  l)n  the  declaration  of  war  between 
two  States,  the  Uritish  view  is,  that  the  subjects  of  one  state 
become  the  en<'mies  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  Internationa!  Laws  j^enerally  recognize  that 
hostilities  are  conlined  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  States 
engaged.  The  only  private  citizens  of  one  of  the  States  thus 
engaged  in  war,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country  of  the 
otiier  State,  living  or  visiting,  who  wouhl  likely  be  molested 
or  di>i)rived  of  their  liberty,  would  be  any  su|)posed  to  be  in 
communication  with,  or  supplying  information  to  the 
authorities  of  their  native  State. 

It  is  usual  on  the  outbreak  of  war  to  warn  subjects  of  the 
other  State  to  dejjart  and  to  give  them  safe  |)assport  out  of 
the  country. 

By  "\n  act  of  grace."  thay  may  be  [)ermitted  to  remain, 
liut  if  they  do,  their  conuuct  nnist  be  strictly  neutral. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Port  Arthur,  in  tlie  .lap- 
liusso  W  ar,  all  foreigners  were  first  ordered  to  de|)art,  although 
eventually  some  few  (iermans  who  had  commercial  interests 
were  allowed  to  remain.  During  the  Crimean  War.  Russian 
sulijects  living  both  in  (Ireat  Britain  and  I'rance  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  these  countries,  liut  at  that  time  their  i)resence 
l)robal)l\'  made  little  difference.  It  is  doubtful  even  if  it 
Would  to-day.  when  we  consider  the  strict  ceiisorshij)  that 
Would  Ite  maintained  over  the  po>ts  and  telegra])hs.  On 
the  other  hand,  British  sul)jects  who  were  living  in  several 
Uussiaii   seajiorts   were  ex])elled   from   those  |)orts. 
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i:;    :  ::••   •-;;-(•  in    ;:•, ij-. ii mil;;   r.iau".  ;il    war,   siicii   a-    rraiiCi.    au.i 

<'>('rmaii>.   it   is  likely  now   tli.at   all   citizens  would  l>e   warned 
to  return   lu  their  own  States,  although   in  a   former  contest 
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this  was  not  done  at  the  start  of  lidstilitics.  TIhtc  arc  many 
reasons  tlioiiuli,  unless  snrli  citizens  conld  l)c  al)S()lntcly 
isolated,  why  they  should  rciurn  to  their  own  country.  It 
relieves  the  ( ioverninent  on  each  side  of  tlie  protection  of  the 
enemy's  subjects. 

In  tlie  Convention  of  I'.IOT,  under  the  heading  of  Bel- 
iif^crents,  Section  1,  ("hiij).   1,  .\rt.   1,  it  is  stated: 

Tlie  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  apfjly  not  oidy  to 
th(>  army,  hut  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  corps  fulfilling 
ull  the  following  conditions:'  ~ 

(1)  Thev    must    he   commanded    hy   ;i    person    responsihle 

for  his  subordinates: 

(2)  They   must   have  a  fixed  distinctive  sign  recognizai)le 
at  a  distance. 

(3)  They  must  carry  arms  openly:  and 

(4)  They  must  conduct  their  operations  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

In  countries  where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  constitute 
the  army,  or  form  part  of  it,  they  are  included  under  the 
denomination  "army." 

Art.  2  of  the  same  says: — 

The  inhabitants  of  a  territory  not  under  occupation,  wluj, 
on  the  a])proach  of  the  enemy,  spontaneously  take  up  arms 
to  resist  the  ii:vading  trot)ps  without  having  had  time  to 
organize  in  accordance  with  .Vrticle  1,  shall  be  regarded  as 
belligerents  if  TIIKV  ("AHHY  ARMS  OPKXLY,  and  if 
they  respect  t!ie  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

Art.  3:- 

The  .armetl  forces  of  the  l)elligerents  may  consist  of  com- 
batants and  non-combatants.  In  the  case  of  ca])ture  ))y 
the  enemy,  both  have  the  rigiit  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  imp(trtant  point  to  be  considered  here  is  item  2.  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  "they  must  have  a  fixed  distinctive 
sign  recognizable  at  a  dist.ince." 

This  item  has  been  the  cause  of  coiisideralilc  discussion 
and  troni  the  siaiidpouit  ot  one  engaged  in  gaining  Intelligence 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  iust  wiiat  a  distinctive  sign  may 
mean. 
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If  fHcli  individual  were  drrsscd  in  a  cnmplttt  iiriil'urin- 
dillVriuii  t'niin  tlic  fiiciny'^  iinil'nriii  tlu'  difliciilty  would  In- 
xilvcd  liut  a  roiitinni'ticv  must  lie  provided  against  for  tliost- 
who  possibly  could    not    Ix-  so  providcil. 

A  niau  cMiiiiot  Im'  a  coiiiWal'int  ami  a  iioii-coinhiitaiit  at 
the  same  time,  lie  cannot  )>••  a  couiliatant  during  :i  fi^lit 
and  claim  the  ri^jlits  of  a  non-coinliatani  after  the  fijiht, 
particularly  if  lie  is  caunlit.  Therefore  for  his  own  self- 
preservation  he  recpiires  a  reeotini/ed  distinctive  had^e  if  he 
is  not  attired  in  a   recot^nized  uniform. 

In  ISTO  the  (lermans  is>ued  a  notice  that  "Mvery  |)risoiier 
who  claims  to  Ite  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war  must  pro\-e  iiis 
status  as  a  I'reuch  soldier  Ky  the  production  of  an  order 
issued  l)y  a  competent  authority  and  addressed  to  himsell 
sliowiii^  that  he  has  t)een  summoned  to  the  colours  and  is 
home  oil  the  rolls  of  a  military  unit  raised  by  the  Freix'h 
( lovernmeiit." 

It  will  l»c  remembered,  in  the  Peninsula  War  that  ( iuerillas  — 
bands  of  self  ornaiiized  troops  were  the  cause  of  uuicli 
trouble  on  both  sides,  'j'oday  such  t)ands  would  not  be 
recop;ni/.ed  unless  they  |)roved  that  thev  had  stat<'  author- 
ization, in  which  case  they  would  l>e  considered  irregular 
trooi)s.  It  is  lai<l  down  that  "irrej^ular  combatants  nmst 
carry  arms  (,peulv."  If  it  is  fouml  tliat  their  sole  arm  is  a 
pistol,  danjrer,  or  a  hand  fireiiade  concealeil  about  their  person: 
a  sword,  eane  or  some  other  similar  weajjon,  or  that  they 
have  coMcealcd  their  arms  on  the  api>roach  of  ti'e  enemy, 
they  may  therefore  be  refused  the  rijjhts  ot  the  armed  forces 
and  ma\-   be  treateil  a( rdinsjly. 

In  Ibe  Peninsula  war  the  Spanish  troo|i>  so  badl\-  treateil 
the  P.asque  peasants  that  they  armi'il  ami  couuuenced  a 
partisan   warfare. 

Welliufiton  issue(l  a  manifesto  calliuii  on  them  to  either 
join  the  l''rench  stind.Mrd  openly  oi'  remain  in  peace  at  home, 
Ihreateiiiiitl  tli.at  if  the  order  were  not  obeyed,  that  their 
vill:iu:es  would  t)e  fired  and  such  as  were  taken  in  arms  would 
be  hanged  as  liauditli.     The  tnaible  immediately  ceasecl. 

That  peaceful  inhabitants  should  be  easily  distinjruished 
Iroin  c(imii:Uants  is  de>ir;rhie.  and  wtiatever  tiie  (iisiinc(i\f 
sijin  m.ay  be  it  should  be  e;isily  seen  by  the  nakeil  eye  at  a 
loiiir  distance. 
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I'ivcrv  liitclliKciicc  (►Hirer  should  tluTflnrc  know  of  any 
>l)<(i;il  cliarartcristics  that  would  distinguish  the  iioii-coiri- 
bataiit  Iroin  an  ciitiny  and  govern  hiinsclf  accordingly. 

Cases  arc  cited  in  the  .lap.-Hiisso  War  where  irregular 
coinl)atants  were  taken  pristMwrs  l»y  the  Japs  and  were  event- 
ually >.|iot.  It  is  not  known,  or  clear,  i|'  this  was  foi  a  viol.-itioii 
ot  an>'  oi'  the  rules  eiteil  above,  except  in  one  case,  viz.: 
"2't  inhai>it;ints  of  a  penal  colony  who  were  foinid  carr\  injj 
arms  while  we;irinn  no  distinctive  dress  or  uniform.  In  this 
case  they  were  not  treated  ;is  inhahitants  defending  their 
hearths  ami  homes,  hut  :is  convicts  and  va}j;;d>onds  ijinor'<nt 
of  I  lie  laws  of  war."      (<  )i)pcidieiin  i. 

It  is  liki'ly  that  a  State  employing  volunteers  a.s  cum- 
liatants  would  inh)rm  the  opposing  State  of  the  distinctive 
marks  to  he  worn  hy  such  troops  This  was  done  in  one  case 
l»y  the  Russians  in  their  late  war  in  connection  with  the 
volunteer  forces  in  Saghalien. 

I.KVi-K  KN  M.\s.sK.  There  is  hut  one  exception  where 
the  ai)ove  rules  are  exem|)tc(|.  'j'liis  is  where  the  iidiahitants 
of  a  country,  not  under  occup.ition,  take  up  arms  spontan- 
eou-:|y  for  the  protection  of  their  homes,  without  h;iving 
time  for  the  customary  organization  as  to  distinctive  uniforms, 
rzsponsii)le  comnianders.  ^v. 

This  is  called  the  "Levee  en  Masse."  These  helligerents, 
as  they  now  hecome,  umst,  however,  hear  arms  o])eidy  and 
conduct  ilieir  ojuTatioiis  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war. 

.\ccording  to  the  Hague  Rules.  2,  this  does  not  apply  to 
<'itizens  living  in  a  country  already  occupied  hy  an  enemy 
as  the  clause  says,  "'{"he  inhal)itants  of  a  country  not  under 
occupation,  i*;c." 

It  wouhl  a])pear  from  varitius  cases  citi'd  that  the  ahove 
rules  are,  or  have  heen.  usually  generously  interj)reted,  as  it 
is  recognized  that  "The  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  to  d<'fend  his 
country,  and  ))rovide(l  he  does  .so  k)yally  he  should  not  he 
treated  a.-^  a  marauder  or  a  criminal."     "Oppenheim." 

Thk  Means  of  CAHHViNf;   ox   \V\k. 

There  is  much  to  he  studied  under  this  heading,  and  an 
Intelligence    Officer,    engaged    well   to   the    front    and    in    an 
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enemy's  eountry,   should   iiiKlerstund  oi'fliaiul  the  limitations 
as  prescribed  by  usage  and  Conventions. 

It  has  alnwly  been  stated  that  explosive  bullets  and 
poisoned  or  japfred  weapons  are  prohibited.  This  was  the 
outeonie  of  the  Agreement  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1808  and 
signed   by  eighte(>n   different    n  Jions. 

The  agrecnu^nt  of  181)9  was  signed  by  twenty-six  nations, 
or  countries,  including  Nicaragua  and  Mexico.  The  agree- 
ment of  1907  was  signed  l)y  plenipotentiaries  of  twenty-seven 
States,  including  the  United  States  and  (Ireat  Britain. 

The  contamination  of  water  supplies  is  prohibited  by 
unwritten  laws  among  civilized  nations,  but  the  deviation  of 
a  water  course  or  a  water  supply  is  permissible. 

Train-wrecking  auvl  damaging  transportation  systems 
is  legitimate  when  carried  on  l)y  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  following  clauses  are  quotetl  from  the  Convention 
of  October,  1907  :  — 

Art.  22.— "Belligerents  have  not  an  uTilimited  right  as  to 
the  choice  of  means  of  injuring  the  enemy." 

Art  23.— In  additioii  to  the  prohibitions  provided  liy  special 
Conventions,   it    is   particularly  forbidden: — 

(a)  To  employ  poisoned  wea])ons. 

(b)  To  kill  or  wound  by  treachery,  individuals  belonging 
to  the  h()stil(>  nation  or  army: 

(c)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,   having  laid  down 

his  arms,  or  no  longer  having  means  of  defence,  has 
surrendered  at  discretion. 
*((1)  To  declare  tliat  no  (piarter  will  be  given. 

(e)  To   eini)loy    arms,    projectiles,    or   materials   calculated 

to  cause  unnecessary  suffering. 

(f)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  of  the  national 

flag,  or  of  the  military  insignia  and  uniform  of  the 
enemy  as  well  as  the  distinctive  signs  of  the  (ieneva 
/I   .,.'..  +  :„       /T'l,..    ).,**,.„   ;.   +].,.   ]>.w'   C'l•,„.•u^ 

V   nUVriil uui.       \  1.  Ill-    iixx-^x-i     i-     ti:t     i\-'<    '    ; / 


*Ex:uni)lc.— The  rooont   Revolutionary   War  in   Mexico. 
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t(}];)  To  destroy  or  seize  any  i)r()perty,  unless  such  destruc- 
tion or  seizure  he  imperatively  demanded  liy  tlie 
necessities  of  war. 

(Ii)  To  declare  aliolished,  suspended,  or  inadmissible,  the- 
rifj;ht  of  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  j)arty  to  institute 
lejjal  proceedintrs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  al)ove  that  the  j^ermissible  means 
of  carryinf?  on  warfare,  on  land,  are  quite  limited. 

It  is  11  fact  tliat  in  nearly  all  wars,  as  in  professional,  and 
sometimes  amateur  athletic  contests,  claims  have  been  made 
(jf  the  violation  of  unwritten  or  accepted  rules.  It  is  stated 
though,  that  such  charges,  when  proven,  have  turned  out 
to    be   the    work    of    sul)ordinates    who    have   acted    through 

be  it   said  to  the  credit   of 
b(>tween. 


Ignorance   and  nitentionai   cases; 
all.  these  have  iicen  few  ;in(l  far 


I]\  'LosivEs  Thhown   kho.m  Balloons. 

A  clipping  from  the  news  columns  of  a  daily  paper  says: — 
".\  l"rench  Scientist  cltiims  to  have  invented  an  apparatus 
so  small  and  simple  that  it  can  be  carried  in  a  soldii'r's  knaj)- 
sack.  and  that  will  provoke  disturbance  of  the  air  sufficient 
to  cause  am-  type  of  aj-roplane  to  capsize  even  at  a  height  of 
9,000  feet. 

If  liis  invention  is  as  good  as  his  claim  it  should  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  equi])ment  to  the  tighter  on  foot ;  for. 
by  setting  the  disturber  to  work  the  infantryman  will  be 
able  to  slay  the  enemy  above  who  is  trying  to  murder  him 
and  his  felhjws  by  dro])ping  bombs  on  him."  Tlie  writer  of 
the  above  forgot  to  add  that  "the  infantryman  in  thus  getting 
rid  speedily  of  his  overhead  antagonist  may  cause  the  death 
of  fifty  or  even  100  of  his  own  compatriots  by  the  descent 
of  a  machine  full  of  Iiombs  in  a  place  not  originally  intended." 

The  above  was  evidentlv  written  for  European  readers. 
(11)13). 

The  Convention  of  1907  passed  regulations  respecting  the 
Discharge  of  projectiles  ami  Explosives  from  Balloons,  but 
this  agreement  was  not  .signed  by  either  France  or  (lermany. 

r.\  wise  1  itc(i  in  the  .lapan-Husso  Wat  whcro  after  tiic  Hattic  of  ,^ha  Ho, 
the  .Japanese  soldiers  compelled  the  l{ussian  prisoners  to  give  up  their  good 
boot^'  in  e.xchange  for  their  worn-out  ones. 
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The  agreomont    is  as  follows: — 

"Tiio  contracting  i):irtios  agrcctl  to  proiiiMt,  t\)r  a  period 
cxrciidiiig  to  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference,  the 
dizdiarj^e  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons  or  by 
other  new  methods  of  a  similar  natnre. 

The  present  Declaration  is  only  binding:  on  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 

It  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  moment  when,  in  a 
war  betwetni  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of  tlu-  iielligerents 
is  joined  by  a  non-Contractinj!;  Power." 

This  was  signed  by  re|)ri'sentatives  of  (Ireat  Hritain, 
L'nited  States.  China,  Pd  tugal  and  some  (:  the  South 
American  Hepublics. 

Pp  to  the  present  (  \\)\'.i).  none  of  the  iiighly  armed  Powers 
of  Europi'  have  signed.  Possibly  some  day  they  may  see 
fit  to  follow  the  exanii)le  set  by  C.reat  Britain  and  tlie  l'nited 
States  in  agreeing  to  ])rohil)it  such  methods  of  destruction  in 
land  warfare  at   least. 

.\t  sea  tiie  residts  would  be  dilTcrent 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respec*^ing  the  collecting  of 
Information,  under  which  may  l)c  considered  I']spionage  and 
Treason. 

InK()I{M.\TIO\     from    PuiSON'KHS. 

.\rt.  9  in  the  .Vnnex  to  the  Convention  of  11)07,  says:- 

'i'A'ery  i)risoner  of  war  is  bound  to  give,  if  (piestioned  on 
th(>  subject.  hi>  true  name  a)id  rank,  and  if  he  infringes  this 
rule,  he  is  liable  to  hav(>  the  adv.antages  given  to  prisoners 
of  his  class  curtaihnl." 

It  is  i)erinissil)le  to  use  every  icasonalile  method  of  per- 
suasion to  induce  a  prisoner  to  give  information  rcsjiecting 
his  own  ♦roo|)s.  their  numbers,  location,  i^-c.  but  he  cannot 
be  punished  for  refu.'^ing  to  reply  to  the  ((uestions  imposed 
on  him. 

■{'he  obtaining  of  information  is  generally  done  by  dip- 
ionialic  means  and  nKureci  (picsiiouing,  and  ij  he  aii.->\M'r.-5 
freely  it  must  be  decided  upon  how  far  his  answers  may  be 
believed.      This   reipiires  a   certain   degree   of   knowledge  res- 
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poc'ting   the   chiiractrristics   of  the    (jrisoncr's   race   to   decide 
the  chances  of  his  telling  the  truth  or  if  he  is  prevaricating. 

We  know  from  history  that  the  ancient  Creeks  were  not 
known  for  their  complete  truthfulness,  in  time  of  war:  the 
Scandinavians  were  known  to  he  truthful,  in  any  case,  hut 
the  Mohamniedaiis  on  the  contrary  admit  that  it  is  perniis- 
sahle  to  lie  in  warfare  oi  to  save  from  death. 

Therefore,  in  dealing  with  tlie  latter  it  niav  h(>  adopted 
as  an  axiom  that  thev  are  not  telling  the  truth, "and  to  govern 
one's  method  of  questioning  accordingly.  There  are  portions 
of  certain  States  in  Kuro])e  where  the  inhabitants  are  so 
accomplished  that  it  s  said  thev  "can  li(  hy  note."  in  which 
ca.se  the  matter  of  getting  information  might  he  more  per- 
plexing than  difficult. 

Art.  4,  ("hapt.  2,  (jf  the  Convention  of  HtOT,  .>^ays:— 

"Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  |H)wer  of  the  hostile  (iovern- 
ment,  hut  not   of  the  individual  or  corps  who  ca|)ture  them. 

They  mu  ^   he  human(>ly  treated. 

"All  their  per.s)nal  helongings,  except  arms,  horses,  and 
military  papers,  remain  their  property." 

Art.  .').— ''Prisoners  of  war  may  l)e  interned  in  a  town, 
fortress,  camp,  or  other  place,  and  are  hound  not  to  go  hevtmd 
certain  fixed  limits;  HTT  THEY  CAXXOT  BK  PLACKD 
IX  ("OXFIXKMKXT,  except  as  an  indesp<-nsal)le  measure 
ot  safety,  and  only  wliile  the  circumstances  which  necessitate 
the  measun;  continue  to  exist." 

Here  it  might  not  he  out  ot  place  to  remark,  as  a  matter 
ot  inlormation,  that  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  Cnited  Stat.'s 
hi'tween  the  Xi)rth  and  the  South  was  not  fought  on  any 
such  laws  or  rules  as  nave  .just  heen  mentioned  ahove.  The 
first  Convention  was  held  after  that  war.  With  them  all 
prisoners  were  apparently  confined. 

^  _  Art.  .")  ahove  would  not  permit  a  prisoner  to  l)e  confined 
11  n«  ieIu>cM  ((.  answer  (pic^^tions.  On  theother  handhemav 
be  searched  and  military  papers  taken  from  him  as  is  pro'- 
vided  in  Art.  4. 
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KsiMoNAiiK.     (("lose  Watch:  Si'yinm;)- 

Art.  2  of  tli'>  hist  Convention  says:  - 

"Hnscs  of  war  and  the  empk)yment  of  measures  necessary 
for  ol)taining  information  about  the  enemy  and  tlie  country 
are  permissil)le.'" 

Prof.  Oppenheim  says,  "The  eolleetion  of  information 
(•penly  by  combatants  in  a  (hstinsuishal)U'  \iniform  is  a 
recoRnized  branch  of  the  art  of  war,  and  it  can  be  provided 
against  by  firing  on  the  j)ersons  engaged  in  it  or  taking  them 
l)risoners.  The  acquirement  of  information  l)y  secret  methods 
is  controHed  by  hiws  of  war  whicli  requir(>  some  consideration." 

"It  is  hiwful  to  emph)y  spies  and  secret  agents,  and  even 
to  gain  over  by  bril)ery  or  other  means  enemy  sohliers  or 
private  enemy  "siibjects.  Vet  tlie  fact  that  the.se  methods 
are  hiwful  does  not  prevent  the  punisimient,  uikUt  certain 
con(htioiis,  of  the  in(hvi(hials  who  are  engaged  in  procuring 
intelHgence  in  other  than  an  ojien  manner  as  coml)!itants. 
Custom  achnits  their  punishment  l)y  deatli,  althougli  a  more 
lenient  i)enalty  may  be  inflicted." 

.\rt.  2!t.  Chai).  2.  of  the  Hague  Convention  says: 

■•.\  person  can  only  be  considered  a  .spy  when,  acting 
clandestinely  or  on  false  pretences,  he  ot)tains.  or  endeavours 
to  obtain,  information  in  the  zone  of  oi)erations  of  a  belligerent, 
witli  the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  hostile  party. 

Accordingly,  soldiers  not  wearing  a  (Hsguise  who  have 
penetrated  into  the  /one  of  oi)erations  of  the  hostile  army 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ini\)rmatioM  are  not  considered 
si)ies. 

Similarly,  the  following  are  not  considered  spies:  Soldiers 
and  civilians  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  desi)atches  intended 
either  for  their  own  army  or  for  tlie  enemy's  army,  and  carry- 
ing out  their  mission  openly. 

To  this  class  likewise  behmg  person-  sent  in  IkiUoous  for 
the  purpose  uf  carrying  despatches  and.  generally,  of  main- 
taining comnnmications  bi'tween  the  ditTerent  parts  of  an 
jiritiv   or  ;i   territory. 

Art.  ;i().  ".V  si)y  taken  in  the  act  shall  not  be  punished 
without  |)revi(ius  trial. 
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Art.  31. — "A  spy  who,  lifter  rejoining  the  army  to  wliich 
he  belong.s.  i.s  sul)sequently  captured  by  tlie  enemy,  is  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  incurs  no  respon.sibility  for  his  prev- 
ious acts  as  a  spy." 

It  wouhl  appear  from  a  close  study  of  the  above  rules  that 
anyone  engagnl  openly  in  obtaining  information,  and  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  his  army,  wouhl  not  be  considered  a  spy; 
on  the  other  hand  an  officer  or  a  soldier  who  is  dressed  as  a 
civilian,  or  who  is  attired  in  the  uniform  of  the  enemy,  if 
caught,  is  apt  to  be  treated  as  a  spy  unless  he  can  show  that 
he  was  not  engaged  in  obtaining  military  information. 

Prof.  Oi)penheim  says  that  "The  fact  that  a  person  acting 
as  a  spy  is  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  his  State,  does 
not  screen  him  from  i)unishment  should  he  be  api)rehended 
by  thi  -Tiy.  Xor  docs  the  fact  that  he  is  in  uniform  make 
it  imp  le  for  b.ini  to  be  a  sjn'." 

For  instance,  a  soldier  admitted  to  the  enemy's  lines  under 
a  fiag  of  truce,  or  undcT  the  cover  of  the  Red  Cross,  might 
take  advantage  of  this   opportunity   to   oi)tain   information. 

As  a  rule  though,  men  admitted  under  the  above  circum- 
stances, are  only  allowed  so  far  without  being  l)lindfolde(l. 
In  fact  history  is  full  of  such  cases,  and  it  is  doul)tle.ss  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned  that  such  precautions  have  been 
taken. 

The  Rules  do  not  appear  to  cover  cases  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  invaded  country  attempt  to  give  informatioTi  res- 
pecting the  enemy. 

Such  persons  would  probably  be  charged  with  War  Treason, 
which  does  not  a])pesr  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Hague  Rules 
at  all.  l)ut  is  governed  by  former  usage  and  custom. 

When  one  l)cllig(>rent  takes  possession  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  it  is  usual  to  issue  a  proclanuition  to  the  effect  that 
anyone  furnishing  information  to  the  enemy  to  the  native's 
former  sovereign,  or  other  State  will  b(>  guilty  of  trea.son 
;ind  will  be  |)unished  with  death. 

^'heri'  is  nothing  to  show.  how(>ver,  that  this  proclamation 
i.-^,  or  iia.-s  !;ei-n,  ,ii\va_\s  coii-idercd  Hi-rtssary,  and  u.^uaiiv 
anyone  caught  in  such  an  act  kiu)ws  about  what  the  outcome 
may   be.      rnfortunateh'    historv    is   full    of   manv   sad   cases 
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wlicrc  ir  i<  (l(»>il)tful  if  the  unfortunate  caught  has  acconiplislicd 
enough  to  merit  death.  The  one  excuse  tlioufili  has  remained, 
viz.:  -as  an  e\anii)h'  to  others  not  to  d:)  Hkewise. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  l>y  a  receni  writer,  that  ".\ssistinjj; 
or  favovirinff  !'".spion:>f!:e,  or  treason,  and  i<no\vin>il.v  con- 
(•e;din}>;  a  spy  may  lie  inaile  the  suhjeet  of  elKir<!;es:  such  acts 
are  hv  the  eustoniury  laws  of  war  eciually  i)unishahle. 

•■Neither  sex  nor  age  jifford  any  immunity  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  with  regard  to  espionage  and  treason." 

Many  eases  from  the  various  campaigns  might  he  cited  in 
res])ect  to  the  treatment  of  spies,  hut  this  one  suliject  >eems 
to  t)e  so  well  founde(l  on  unwritten  laws  that  nothing  c:in 
he  .added  to  it  in  a  jiajier  such  as  is  intended  here. 

A  striking  e\aini)li'  of  War  'rreason  is  cited  in  Col.  .\twell 
Lake's  Defense  of  Kars.  In  some  unimportant  engagements 
.vitli  the  Russians,  ci'rtain  Turkish  officers  were  ai)parently — 
captured. 

Tliese  officers  afterwards  hecame  very  active,  in  their 
captivity,  on  behalf  of  Russian  interests,  thus  proving  tliat 
their  captUic  was  more  by  design  than  accident.  This  may 
have  f)een  a  case  where  liussian  Intelligence  OtHcers  had  l)een 
using  gold  to  advantage. 

Armistices. 

('hai>ter  V.  of  the  Convention  covers  the  detail<  resjiecting 
Armistices,  and  a  study  of  the  clauses  of  the  agreement  i^ 
necessary  lu'fore  its  Innitations  can  he  seen. 

.\rt..'i<i.  An  armistice  suspends  military  operations  l)y 
mutual  agreement    hetween  the  heiligerent  parties. 

If  its  duration  i-  not  defined,  the  heiligerent  jiarties  may 
resume  oi)erations  at  any  time,  jiiovided  always  that  the 
enemy  is  warned  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  in  accordance 
witli  tlu'  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Art.  37. — An  armistice  may  he  general  or  local.  The 
first  suspends  tlu-  entire  military  operations  of  tlie  heiligerent 
(States;  the  second  hetween  certain  i)ortions  of  the  heiligerent 
armies  only  and   withie,  a   fivi'd   zoe.iv 

Art.  :^S.-  An  armistice  must  l)e  notified  officially  and  in 
good   time  to  the   competent   authorities  and  to   ttie   troops. 
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Hostilities  arc  suspended  immediately  after  the  notifieation, 
or  at  the  time  fixed. 

Art.  39,  It  rests  with  the  contracting  parties  to  settle, 
in  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the  relations  which  may  he 
alhnved  in  the  theatre  of  war,  with  and  betweei,  the  civil 
I)opulations. 

Art.  40. — Any  serious  violation  of  the  armistice  l)y  one 
of  the  parties  gives  the  other  party  th<'  right  of  denouncing 

urgency,    of    recommencing    hostilities 


cases    of 


it,    even,    in 
immediately. 

Art  41.  -A  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  hy 
individuals  acting  on  their  own  initiative  only  entitles  the 
injured  party  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  offenders 
and,  if  there  is  occasion  for  it,  compensati(jn  for  the  losses 
sustained. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  above  articles  that  the  rules  only 
provide  certain  regulations  for  resi)ecting  the  termination  and 
violation  of  an  .\rmistice.  Also  if  the  agreement  is  a  general 
or  a  local  one,  for  the  suspension  of  military  operations.  The 
relations  which  may  he  allowed  in  the  theatre  of  war  rests 
with  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  37  provides  for  a  general  or  local  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, thus  showing  the  distinction  whether  the  armistice  is 
whole  or  a  partial  one. 

The  latter  may  he  termed  a  suspension  of  arms  between 
two  minor  portions  of  the  Belligerents  for  specific  purposes, 
such  as  succoring  the  wounded  or  burying  the  dead. 

In  the  Crimean,  and  other  campaigns,  the  latter  was 
quite  frequent. 

"General  Armistices  are  of  a  combined  political  and 
military  character.  They  usually  precede  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  but  may  be  concluded  f(jr  other  purposes."  As  a 
recent  example,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Balkan 
War,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  holding  of  a  Peace  Proposal 
Convention. 

What  can  be  done  during  an  Armistice  by  the  belligerents 
in  the  way  of  renewed  jireparations  seems  to  he  largely  a 
question  of  conscience,  or  how  far  they  can  go  without  being 
caught.     The  following  instances  are  cited: — 
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In  IHl'.i.  during  tlic  armistice  which  was  to  ('X|)ir(»  on 
August  17th,  I^hichcr  learned  that  the  enemy  had  entered  tlie 
neutral  zone  ami  that  re(iuisitious  were  heinf?  carried  out  in 
it.  On  the  18th  of  August,  he  considered  hims(>lf  absolved 
from  further  continuing!;  the  armistice  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance  that  evening. 

In  a  more  recent  war,  Japan  and  Russia,  during  the  battle 
of  Mukden,  a  group  of  Kus>ians  bearing  a  Red  Cross  and  a 
white  Hag,  advanced  towards  the  .lapanest'  army  and  asked 
for  a  suspension  of  arms  f(jr  several  hours  to  remove  the 
wounded  and  dead.  Their  re(iuest  was  agreed  to,  but  the 
suspension  was  made  without  ;;ny  defined  agreement. 

in  the  evening  when  the  Japanese  had  reopened  fire  they 
were  surprised  at  getting  no  return,  and  it  was  then  found 
tliat  the  Russians  had  retin>(l  during  the  armistice.  A  Russian 
authority  claims  this  to  have  l)een  a  legitimate  ruse  but  agrees 
that  it   was  "unprecedented." 

However,  the  most  recent  case  is  that  of  the  activity  of 
the  Turks  during  the  recent  armistice  to  discu.ss  peace  pro- 
posals.     A   press   clipping  .states  as   follows: — 

"During  the  long  armistice  between  Turkey  and  th.e 
Balkan  States,  Turkey  appears  by  developments  to  have 
concentrated  her  energy  on  rushing  troops  across  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Turkey  in  lOurope.  The  landing  chosen  for  those 
troops  was  not  plague  stricken,  mutinous  Constantinople, 
as  was  commoidy  reasoned  it  would  be,  but  across  the 
Helles])ont  to  (iallipoli.  On  to  this  peninsula,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles  in  area,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Constantinople,  and  almost  directly  south  of 
Turkey's  other  beseiged  city,  Adrianople,  a  force  estimated 
at  seventy  thousand  men  was  landed.  This  was  the  strategic 
move  of  Xazim  Pasha,  completed  just  before  his  death.  It 
was  done  with  unusual  secrecy,  so  far  as  the  outside  world 
was  concerned." 

Prof.  Oppenlieim  says:  "As  it  is  impos,sil)le  to  check 
what  goos  on  within  the  enemy's  territorj'  behind  his  lines, 
it  is  useless  to  impose  elaborate  conditions,  the  execution  of 
which  cannot  be  verified." 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  collection  of  information 
and  espionage  cannot  be  continued  during  an  armistice,  and 
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pcrbaps  in  th«>  case  last  cited  had  the  Balkans  been  better 
posted  tlie  projected  move  would  liave  been  discovered  and 
the  Peace  Proposals  immediately  })rouKht  to  an  end  as  a 
consequence. 

Here  is  another  poin^  to  be  watched  by  the  student  of 
military  history,  viz.:  If  the  final  result  at  Adrianople  proves 
commensurate  in  value  to  the  loss  of  prestige  due  to  the 
above  act.      Perhaps  the  Turk  has  no  prestige. 

Tlie  subjects  under  the  headings  of  Capitulations.  Pa.ss- 
ports,  Safe-Conducts:  Occupations,  Treatment  of  Enemy's 
Property,  will  be  passed  over  here  as  not  directly  bearing  on 
the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  subject  of  Neutrality,  however,  must  receive  careful 
attention. 

Art.  :i  of  the  Convention  is  the  most  important  for  our 
consideration. 

Art.  8,  Convention  of  1907. 
Belligerents  are  forbidden  to: — 

(a)  Erect  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power,  a  wireles.s 
telegraph  station  or  any  apparatus  for  the  puri)ose  of 
communicating  with  the  belligerent  forces  on  und 
or  sea. 

(b)  Use  any  installation  of  this  kind  established  by  them 
for  purely  military  purposes  on  the  territory-  of  a 
neutral  Power  l)efore  the  vvar,  and  not  previously 
opened  for  the  service  of  public  messages. 

The  above,  however,  must  be  studied  in  conjunction 
with  Arts.  8  and  9,  which  apply  to  private  telegraph  services. 

Art.  8  says,  "A  neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  forbid  or 
restrict  the  use  on  l)ehalf  of  lielligerents  of  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone cables,  or  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  belonging 
to  it  er  to  Companies  or  to  private  individuals." 

Art.  9  provides  that  "A  neutral  Power  must  apply  impar- 
tially to  the  belligerents  every  restriction  or  prohibition  which 
it  may  enact  to  matters  referred  to  in  A-t.  8. 

The  neutral  Power  shall  see  that  the  above  o'DJigation 
is  observed  by  Companies  or  private  owners  of  telegraph  or 
telephone  cables  or  wireless  telegraphy  apparatus. 
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A  violation  of  neutrality  oti  the  part  of  Hcllincrents  is 
provided  for  in  Art.   10,  whicli  states: — 

"The  fact  of  a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  hv  forep, 
attempts  to  violate  its  neutrality  eann(»t  he  regarded  as  a 
hostile  act." 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  ahove  that  wliile  a  neutral  State 
must  prevent  the  estahlishment  of  an  official  system  of  col- 
lecting and  transrnittinij;  information  by  a  belligerent,  it  need 
not  prevent  the  supplying  of  information  hy  jirivate  individ- 
uals residing  there. 

The  lesson  from  all  this,  for  an  Intelligence  Officer,  is  to 
get  acquainted  with  "the  private  individuals  residing  there," 
either  male,  or  female,  as  the  case  may  he,  preferably  the 
latter,  and  appl>-  again  for  ttie  time  being  the  old  saying, 
"All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,"  if  you  don't  get  caught. 

()nly  under  the  Jiljove  circumst'inces  would  the  study  of 
"Sieges"  be  of  interest,  and  therefore  this  paper  will  end  with 
"Neutrality." 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  books  of  value  to  a  student 
of  the  subject: — 

Instructions  for  the  (ioverntnent  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Tnited  States  ii,  the  Fiehl,  18()3. 

Hrenets,    "La    France    (>t    FAIIemagne   devant    le    Droit 
International." 

Geneva  Convention.— (Jeneva  Conference,   1906. 

Hague  Conference,  1899.     Hague  Rules,  1907. 

Kreigsbrauch.— By  C.erman  (leneral  Staff,  1902. 

Official  Account   of    Franco-Prussian   War. — Hv    Major 

F.  C.   H.  Clarke,   London,  74-84. 
Moore's  Digest.— By  J.  B.  Moore,  Washington. 
Oppenheim. — International  Law— 2  voLs.,  95-9G. 
Land  Warfare.— By   Col.  .1.   E.    Iximonds,   C.B.,   R.E., 

and  L.  Oppenheim,  LL.D.,  1912. 


For    unwritten    laws,    read    Maxwell's    Wellington,    and 
Stonewall  Jackson,   by  Col.    Henderson. 

For  Sieges,  "The  Defense  of  Kars,  by  Col.  Attweil  Lake. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Tin:    iUOLATION    OF   TMK    ('OKI'S    OF   (iriOKS    TO 
Tin:  ("A\  ALIiV  MUANCH   \\  ITH  SOMK  XOTKS 
ON  CAVALHV  THAIXIXO   IN   i:i  l{Ol>i:.' 


BY 


Lieut.  \V.  B.  Sikton,  ('.  oy  (i. 


(icntlemen:  — 

I  have  hocn  asked  to  jjrt'parc  and  read  to  vou  a  short 
mc'inoranduin  on  tlic  subject  of  tlic  relation  of  t'lie  ('ori)s  of 
(luules  to  tile  ("avalry  Hraneli.  I  liave  incorporated  witli 
tlus  some  not('s  on  Cavalry  training  as  it  is  practiced  in 
Kuro|)e,  and  a  ivw  examples  t.)  illiisrtate  tlie  m.)re  important 
features. 

This  is,  as  you  will  all  grant,  a  most  difficult  and  com- 
phcat.'d  subject,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  tre{)i(lation  that 
1  submit  my  views  to  this  meeti^ig.  This  is  especially  the 
case,  as  in  some  of  its  as]K'cts  the  su})ject  is  a  controversial 
one.  If  anyone  differs  with  my  opinions.  I  shall  welcome 
<iiscussion.  They  are  based  on  •<ome  months  careful  stutly 
each  summer  for  the  past  four  years  in  the  Cavalrv  Schools 
of  England,  France,  Belgium.  HoUan.l.  (lermany,  and  Austria, 
and  also  upon  my  notes  of  many  personal  conversations 
and  discussions  with  the  instructing  officers  of  these  Schools, 
an(l  with  other  promin(>nt  Cavalry  Officers  of  both  the  Imperial 
and  the  various  foreign  armies.  I  have  tried  merely  to  put 
in  concrete  form  the  result  of  my  exi)erience  in  so  far  as  that 
experience  applies  to  the  work  of  our  Corps,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  of  some  value  to  those  who,  not  being 
personally  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  mounted 
branches  of  the  European  armies,  are  still  anxious  to  apply 
to  our  own  organization  in  Canada,  lessons  learned  from  them. 

In  studying  the  (luestion  of  the  duties  of  the  Corps  of 
Ciuides  and  their  relation  to  the  Cavalrv  Branch,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  and  am  most  firnily  convinced,  that 
our  Corps  cannot  hope  to  r(>ach  that  ideal  of  usefulness  mjh! 
etticioncy  to  which  we  all  aspire,  unless  the  following  co- 
ordinate   prerequisites    are    fir.«t    complied    with,    namelv:— 


t^'^', 


,^1> 
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FiHsr.  I'lvcry  (liii<lfs'  Olficrr  tiiu>t  know  tlmrtninlily 
tlio  sy.-trni  nf  traiiiiiiK,  the  efficiency  .'ittiiined  under  tliat 
training,  the  horses  used  ami  their  conditidii,  slatniiia  and 
ahility,  ami  the  methods  employed  lioth  lor  reconnaissance 
and  for  more  important  operations  liy  the  Cavah-y  which  it 
is  his  duty  and  priviiene  t<.  assi>t. 

Skcom).  And  I  shoidil  Hke  to  particularly  emphasize 
diis  point,  as  it  is  only  too  apt  to  Ke  overlooked,  owinn  to 
our  svstem  of  training  against  skeleton  armies,  tactical 
exercises  against  forces  with  which  the  (luides'  ( )fficer  is 
personally  familiar,  ami  otiier  make-lielievers  which  con- 
ditions in  this  country  render  practically  UTiavoidalile. 

Secondly,  I  repeat  every  (luides'  Officer  should  under- 
stand just  as  tli(>ro\i{ihly  the  system,  efficiency,  horses  and 
methods  of  the  mounted  forces  against  which  he  is  oix-ratinR. 

This  sei'ond  prereciuisite  is  of  s])ecial  importance  in  any 
case  where  he  should  have  occasion  to  take  the  fi«'ld  against 
forces  organized  on  a  diifeiv-nt  system  to  that  which  we  our- 
selves emi)loy  and  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

For  example,  in  our  army  it  is  well  known  that  we  are 
not  trained  to  use  the  massed  cavalry  charge.  We  consider 
it  out  of  date,  in(>fficient  and  suicidal.*  liut  tli(>  ( lermans, 
who  liave  admittedly  developed  the  tlieory  and  practice  of 
"sliock  tactics"  to  a  point  more  nearly  perfect  than  any 
otlier  people,  still  retain  it  as  an  important,  inU'gral  and 
often  used  ])art  of  their  system.  To  quote  tlie  words  of 
clause  oS.")  of  their  own  Fiehl  Service  Regulations, — 

"The  result  of  a  cavalry  charge  depends  upon  tfie 
f)()ldness  with  which  it  is  led,  tlie  selection  of  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  the  keenness  of  the  men,  the  condition  of 
the  horses,  and  the  strength  and  formation  of  tlie  force 
employed." 

.\gain  in  clause  ')8<)  of  the  same  Ixjok  of  instructions  we  find 

the  following  statement: — 

"Against  cavalry,  everything  depends  ujxjn  the  vigor  and 

concentration  of  the  attack."     What  therefore  would  lie  the 

result  of  one  of  our  Guitles'  Officers  acting,  for  instance,  against 

■'Fam-   120,  Fifiii  S.ivici-  litiililatiuli.-,  r-Ml    1. 

I'linc  170,  KiiRlLsh  Tnini^hition  Field  Service,  Regulations  of  the  German 
Arinv,  Chiu.so  .")8."). 
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( itTinun  'rriHilis,  Imt  mit.'iiiiiliar  witli  ( "icriiiaii  t  'tics,  in  Klc-ct- 
inn  to  report,  aftti-  a  rccomiaissaticf.  I  lit-  i-xisti  luc  of  a  piece 
of  ground  oii  the  flank  of  a  position,  where  the  (i!)posinK  army 
<'oiihl  use  the  massed  eharj^e,  ami  thus  ininht  inflict  ^reat 
ilainane  on  his  forces"'  it  minht  re>ult  in  the  open  country 
l)einK  left  uncovenMl,  in  advantane  of  this  heinn  taken  hy  the 
enemy  and  threat  damage  done. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two.  and  only  two,  ^reat 
luid  conflicting  theories  and  systems  .if  cavalry  training  and 
tactics  in  force  in  the  jireat  armies  of  I'lurope.  I  join  these 
terms,  "cavalry,"  training  and  "tactics"  advisedly,  hecausc 
they  stand  for  what  in  the  nature  of  things  must  he  co-relative, 
ami  nuist  always  he  considered  together.  It  is  indeed 
axiomatic  to  say  that  a  system  of  cavalry  training  is  only 
useful  in  so  far  as  it  produces  a  force  whicii  is  efficient  under 
tliat  system  of  tactics  which  is  employeil  in  active  service. 
It  is  not,  and  i\ever  can  he  and  end  in  itself,  hut  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  On  tlu>  other  hand,  a  system  of  tactics  (-an  only 
he  successfully  i)Ut  in  practice  where  the  forces  with  which 
it  is  carried  out  have  heen  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
hecome  adept  in  the  necessary  (  perations.  I  think  this 
point  may  very  well  he  home  in  v  ind.  for.  especially  in  the 
c!>se  of  junior  officers,  it  is  very  apt  n<n  to  he  fully  understooil. 

The  two  systems  ahove  rei'erred  to  inay  he  most  coiiV'n:  ■ 
ently  descriheil  as  the  French  and  the  (ierman  Schools.  I  shall 
attempt  to  sketch  in  a  few  words  the  essntial  features  of  hoth, 
and  also  point  out  their  salient  differences. 

French  School. 

According  to  Commandant  Feline,  late  of  the  famous 
Cavalry  School  of  Saumur,  and  a  recognized  French  authority, 
"Horses  are  given  to  soldiers  in  order  that  they  may  move 
more  quickly  and  with  less  effort,  and  in  oriler  that  they 
may  operate  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  hase."  He,  in 
common  with  all  other  great  authorities  of  the  French  School, 
helieves  firmly  that  ten  men  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  are  worth  fifty  men  in  the  wrong  place  or  late  at  the 
right  place.  In  otlier  words,  cavalry  is  used  in  the  French 
Army  for  mohility.  This  idea,  mohility,  is  the  l)asic  one 
of   the    whole    French    Military    organization    to-day.     They 
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no  loiificr  depend  upon  int';intr\  or  field  artillery  except  for 
the  heaviest  enfiafienients,  for  defensive  operations,  f(,r  jiar- 
rison   diity  arid   for  j^uardin;f  lines  of  eoinnuuiieation. 

Follovved  to  its  locjical  ends,  we  find  that  this  steadf.ast 
adherence"  to  the  idea  of  mobility  in  the  mounted  services  has 
resulteil  as  follows;  — 

French  ('avalry,  and  by  that  term  I  mean  to  include 
Horse  .^  'Hery  l>oth  officers  ami  men,  are  all  trained  to 
go  aero  >untry.  over,  not  around  obstacles.  Tiny  take 
a  stra'::!ii  .  le  from  one  place  to  another.  The  cardinal  sin 
for  t' ■  !■  is  to  make  a  <letour.  When  a  Cavalry  force  ;it  a 
point  '  is  -dered  to  proceed  to  a  point  "H",  they  fio  there 
as  neai  i.\  as  possible  ;ts  tlie  crow  flies.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  'uterestinji;  to  note  that  OfHcers  of  those  armies  trained 
under  the  l'"rench  system  have,  on  many  occasions  in  inter- 
national Military  competitions,  demonstrated  their  superi- 
ority over  all  coiners  in  ridiufi  over  obstacles.  I  have 
repeatcMlly  seen  I'Vench,  Belgian.  Italian,  and  Dutch  Officers, 
decisively  defeat  representatives  of  the  (ierman,  Russian, 
American  and  Mnglish  Services  (1).  There  is  only  one  reason 
for  this,  and  that  is,  that  they  maki'  a  serious  business  of 
such  work.  Not  only  every  officer,  but  also  every  man  is 
compelled  to  learn  how  to  ride  ov(>r  anything  that  might  be 
met  in  the  field,  and  the  horses  are  trained  in  'he  same  way. 

1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  the  sul)ject  of 
military  jumping.  1  (piite  realize  that  there  are  conflicting 
oi)inions  held  liy  many  of  us  on  this  subject,  but  1  am  going 
to  tell  you  of  :i  conversatiori  which  very  clearly  explains  the 
point  of  view  in  this  regard  of  the  continental  officer  trained 
under  the  French  System. 

Some  years  ago  there  -..as  a  controversy  carried  on  in 
the  London  ])apers  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  Inter- 
national Horse  Show,  on  the  ciuestion  of  the  horsemanship 
of  the  Knglish  Ofhcers,  and  the  advisability  of  allowing  them 
to  contimie  to  com|)ete  against  the  foreigners  in  the  face  of 
often  repeated,  and  at  that  time,  ignominious,  d(>feat.  Many 
ot  the  Fnglish  Officers,  more  especially  the  senior  ones,  were 
strongly  against  allowing  representatives  of  th(>ir  .service  to 
ellgagi"    U\   the    coirri;rti(io;irj    Urnier   tlie    ('lindltions    wiiiili  Vvi-fC 
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or  on  the  cxtTcisc-frrouiKl,  and  tliat  without  such  training 
it  is  hopeless  to  ask  tlieni  to  perforin  sueh  feats.  Hut  I  (luality 
tiiis  with  the  belief  tiiat  training  of  this  kind  is  essential  in 
order  to  produce  thoroughly  eificient  cavalrymen  in  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  nnist  take  exception  to  your  claim  that 
the  conditions  here  are  so  artificial  as  to  l)e  a  much  greater 
handicap  to  a  horse  and  rider  than  anything  he  would  be 
apt  to  meet  in  the  open  in  active  service.  In  my  opinion, 
any  officer  acting  as  a  galloi)er  during  an  engagement,  or 
any  cavalry  force  under  fire,  would  l>e  under  much  more 
disconcerting  conditi(-ns.  and  any  training  either  horses  or 
men  can  get  in  show-rings  such  as  tiiis  is  of  immense  value 
in  ti'aching  them  l)oth  to  keej)  their  heads  under  adverse 
circumstances.  Als.),  1  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatevt'r. 
that  any  horse  or  rider,  accustomed  to  going  on  about  their 
l)usines>  in  the  show-ring,  paying  no  attenlion  to  the  n()ise 
and  the  other  adverse  conditions  which  you  mention  as  i)eing 
present  here,  are  much  less  apt  to  be  startled  and  lose  their 
heads  under  I'wv.  or  under  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  other 
disconcerting  conditions  which  they  are  only  too  ai)t  to 
encounter  in  the  field  than  a  horse  or  rider  not  ha\  ing  iiad 
sucli  experience.  Here  in  the  competitions  at  th''  Olymphi, 
and  in  the  otlier  great  show-rings,  such  as  tho.-r  at  Paris, 
lirussels,  Milan  and  New  York,  in  order  to  make  a  creditable 
performance,  an  officer  must  not  onlv  display  g(/od  horse- 
nianshii).  he  must  also  show  every  otiier  (pialit^-  which  is  of 
essential  us(  in  the  field.  I'-very  moment  he  is  called  upon 
to  use  nerve,  alisolute  control  of  mind  and  body,  ([uick-wit 
and  judgment  in  the  meeting  of  unforseen  difficulties,  etc.  (2) 
If  these  (pialities  are  not  already  developed,  riding  over  this 
course  under  these  conditions  is  the  i)lai'e  for  him  to  get  them." 

•''I'o  return  to  the  (|Uestion  of  the  obstacles  th.emselyes, 
lu  cause  the  \ari(>ties  of  (»l)>tacles  to  be  met  wiUi  in  various 
countries  are  practically  infinite,  we  build  typical  examples 
of  the  main  classes,  ni.ake  them  as  dilfereiit  as  pos.-ible,  and 
train  our  ftirci's  over  them.  We  try  not  to  allow  a  horse 
or  man  either  to  school  over  a  mUTibcr  of  >imilar  obstacles  in 
succession,  or  over  the  identical  coiu'se  tixi  otten.  The  result 
is  that   liotli  hor>e  and  i    an   learn   to  gu.age  eacii  obstacle  by 
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<'ver  seen  one  like  it  Ix'fore  or  ii..t.  They  do  not  get  over  an 
obstacle  sueeessfullv  because  they  have  seen  it  before,  been 
trained  over  it.C^)  and  have  learned  how  to  negotiate  it,  but 
l,ecause  thev  liave,  bv  long  experience,  learned  that  take-otf, 
laiHhng,  height,  and  width  are  the  only  essentials  of  an  ob- 
stacle. Color,  appearance,  etc..  do  not  bother  them.  Ip 
to  a  c(>rtain  height  and  width  they  will  get  over  anything 
vou  care  to  fa.r  them  at.  whether  tiiey  have  ever  seen  one 
like  it  l)(>fore  or  not,  and  no  matter  how  startling  its  color  or 
appearance  may  be." 

"Look  at  those  jumps  in  the  ring,"  he  continued.  "They 
conipris(>   tv])icai  examples  of   every   great   class  ot   obstac  es 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  in  any  part  of  tlie  worhl, 
and  which  it   is  possible  for  the  ordinary  horse  to  get  over. 
Anv  good    Irish   horse  can  jump  that   bank,   for   he  and   his 
ancestors  have  l)een  jumping  banks  like  that  one  for  a  hundred 
vears(4)  vou  never  see  t  lie  horses  from  the  West  Coast  oi  !•  ranee 
make' a  fault  at  tlie  stone  wall,  Ix'cause  in  lirittany  and  the 
other  Provinces  from  there  to  the  Pyrenees,  you  hnd  nothing 
l)Ut  st(me  walls,  and  erne  of  them  al)out  cvctv  hundred  yards; 
the  Canadian  and  American  horses  poj)  over  the  doul)le  ])ost 
and  rails  with  ease,  for  that  is  the  (,rdinary  ol)stacle  to  be  m.-t 
with  in  their  own  countrv:  and  I  have  yet  to  see  an  •'r'lp'^  > 
horse  in  trouble  at   the  hedge  and  ditch,  a  juinj)  which  all 
English    horses    know    all    al)out    from    iidV.ncy.     No    matter 
where  a  comi)etitor  comes  from,  he  will  find  in  this  ring  at 
least  one  juni])  which  reminds  him  of  home.      But  he  will  also 
find   mauv    which    he    has   never   seen    at    home,    and   which, 
unless   he"  is  specially   trained,   he   wdl   Hnd   it   most   difticuit, 
if  n(»t   ab.solutelv  imiiossible.   to  negotiate  successfully.     Here 
we   have,    in   one   course   and   in   bewildering   succession,   the 
hardest  obstacles  from  all  countrio  l)rouglit   together  m  one 
ring.      For  tliis  reasim,  any  horse  and  ri.ler  which  can  make 
a  good   peifornmnce  over  this  course  can   cross  any   country 
in  the  world  willi  comparative  ease.      If  you  travel  and  h)ok 
for  them   vou  will   Hnd   that   examples  of  the  same   kinds  ot 
jumps  as  these  are  to  t>e  found  in  many  parts  ot  the  world. 
We   try    to   train   our   cavalry    to   be   successful   campaigners. 

but  in  anv  country.     Put  you  Knglish 


not  only  m  our  own. 

{•A.)  The  whole  !)oint    \v<iulil   sciiii   to  be  tliiil    tioi.-es  sliouUI  he  trainc.l 
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iiu'ii.  widi  your  claitiis  that  your  officers  and  iiicii  arc  fjood 
riders  to  hounds  in  I';iio;hiiid.  Don't  you  realize  that  all 
I'ountries  are  not  laid  out  in  fields  divided  otdv  hv  hcdfres, 
diti'hes.  stoiie-ualls,  or  hanks  less  than  four  feet  UlaW!  My 
(JodI  Don't  you  ever  expect  to  caini)ai}>;n  anvwhere  hut 
in  llnjilaiKl'.'" 

As  i)ointcd  out  hy  the  ^[arquis  ( 'aial>riiii.  the  re-iilt  of 
tliis  training  so  often  derisively  referred  to  hy  iiiend)ers 
of  defeated  teams,  and  hy  their  apologists  as  "Circus"  riding — 
is  seen  in  tlie  field.  The  mohility  of  the  l'"reiicli,  and  more 
es])ecially  cf  the  Hel<>ian  Cavalry  an<l  Horse  Artillery  is 
truly  remarkahle:  for  it  must  i)e  pointed  out  that  allhoufih 
the  l''rench  orifiinated  the  system  and  are  its  chief  exix^iients, 
and  allhouiih  the  l(aiians  ha\r  hrought  some  l)raiiches  unore 
especially  as  regards  the  traini:ifr  ,,f  the  Officers),  to  the 
hiffhes-t  .-tatc  of  perfection,  still,  in  t  heir  comi)arativel>- small 
army,  the  P.elfrians  have  hroufiht  their  officers  and  men 
c()ii>idereil  as  a  unit  to  a  standard  of  averafje  training  and 
efficiency  under  the  French  System,  even  hifiher  than  that 
ohtaiiied  hy  either  the   I'"reuch  themselves  or  the   Italians. 

.\s  an  exampde.  I  caiuiot  do  hetter  than  descrihe  a  cavalry 
oi)eration,  which  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  witness. 
1  hoi)e  \-ou  will  f(u-LMve  a  rather  lengthy  (lei)arture  from  my 
inunedialc  suhject,  as  it  is  necessary  to  descrihe  the  groui'd 
nioi'e  or  le-s  in  detail  in  order  that  vou  mav  ai)preciate  to  the 
full  what  I  saw. 

Some  two  years  ago,  just  at  the  time  of  the  .Morocco 
frouhle.  I  ha|)i)ened  to  he  visiting  some  officers  of  the  I'irst 
Helgian  Lancers  at  tiieir  harracks  at  Xamur.  Xaunu-.  as 
those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  I'-uropean  military geogr«])hy 
know,  is  looked  upon  hy  many  as  the  key  to  the  Franco- 
(ierman  I'rontier.  It  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Meuse  and  the  Sand)re.  in  the  apex  i»f  that  triangular 
piece  of  Helgian  territory  which  runs  up  hetwcen  Cermany 
and  I'rance.  It  is  only  ahout  12.")  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  Paris  and  commands  the  main  road  to  that  City.  The 
lielgians  helieve  (and  the  Helgijin  Oflicers  ojH'nly  state  the 
helief).  that,  on  account  of  the  location  of  this  piece  of  ter- 
ri'-'-ry,  ireigium  eou!-;!  ;:tver  avoid  hting  drawn  inro  any 
conllict  which  might  ocean-  hetween  France  and  (lermany, 
hccause    it    wiuld    he    practically    impossihie    for    those    tw.) 
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iiatidiis  t((  ciinaKt'  in  a  i'anii)!iif!;ii  along  their  nmtiiai  lionlcr 
to  the  soutli.  and  slill  respect  the  neutraht>-  and  territorial 
integrity  of  this  particular  part  of  Heljiiuni. 

i'or  thf>e  reasons  Xaniur  is  very  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned.  The  tortitications  consist  of  a  line  of  stronjily 
ciitrenche'.l  nositioiis  smne  It  in  niiinlier  lying  in  a  circle  about 
12  miles  ui  diameter  surroundin}i:  the  old  town.  Ivich  position 
is  on  an  elevated  ])oint  and  is  garris(ine(l  by  about  l.oOO  men, 
mostly  infantry,  heavy  artilh-ry  and  engineers  defendeil, 
in  other  words,  by  the  comparatively  innnobile  section  of  the 
garrison.  In  reserve,  in  the  town  itself,  reaily  to  jiroceed  to 
iintl  su|)pi)rt    any  one  of  the  |)ositions  which   shot 
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to  be  particularly  in  need  of  strengthening,  is  the  more  mobile 
division  of  the  g;irrison,  consisting  of  five  reginM'nts  of  cavalry, 
'   "  Irength  of   !.()()()  men.  and  eight   batteries 


each  of  a  full  wai 
of  horse  artillerv. 


bn 


1    hilly 
etc. 
semi-isolated 


and 
•hey 
with 


The  >urrounding   country   is   very   hroken   an( 
cut    up   with    ditches,    stone   walls,    hedges,   dikes. 

have   also    deliberately    left    each    petition    semi-i- 

no  good  straight  road  from  it  to  the  town  or  to  the  other 
positions,  ''dius  in  case  one  of  them  shouhl  be  taken  by  ,an 
attacking  force,  the  way  would  not  lie  wide  open  for  them 
to  advance  at  once  into  the  town  without  hindrance,  oi  to 
easily  attack  the  other  positions  in  ilank  or  rear. 

.\t  the  time  I  speak  of,  while  the  tension  was  at  its  highest, 
the  garrison  was  of  course  being  put  through  every  s])ecies  of 
training.  ( )ne  morning  orders  were  received  by  tiie  First 
I.ancei's  to  proceed  at  once  to  one  of  the  outlying  redoubts. 
It  was  al)()Ut  six  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  and  al)out  ten 
miles  by  t!ie  narrow  winding  road.  I  was  inounte(l  by  one  of 
the  officers,  and  going  with  them  was  astoni>hed  to  see  the 
head  of  the  column  leave  the  road  after  having  gone  about 
two  miles,  and  cut  .straight  across  coinitry  at  a  gallop. 
Mounted  on  a  big  bay  Irish  hunter,  the  Colonel,  without 
pau.se  or  detour,  and  riding  at  a  good  hunting  galloj),  headed 
straight  for  the  redoubt  and  his  men  followed,  trying  as  best 
they  could  to  keep  .some  semblance  of  their  original  fornuition 
of  colinmi  of  fours  (■")).  I'p  and  down  hill  they  went,  over 
dit'.'iies.  stone  walls,  and  lied.<£es,      Tliev  re.'H'he<|  their  destin.a- 

(.").)  This  operation  had  no  doubt  been  frctiuciitly  iiracliscd  by  tin-  HeRt. 
No.  jumps  here. 
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tidii,  luivinij;  hccii  just  liulf  an  hour  in  cuvcriiifi;  six  miles,  uid 
liiiviiim  left  licliiiKl  t'alicii,  nr  rcfusinfj;  horses,  or  otiierwise 
delayed,  onl\'  "Jti  men.  ( loiii}:;  at  the  same  pace,  it  would  ha\(' 
t;iken  at  least  •")()  minutes  IkkI  they  stuck  to  the  road.  Tlie 
mininum  s,ivin}j;  in  time,  therefore,  was  twenty  minutes,  and 
in  many  cases  (•!"  emerfjeiiev,  the  arrival  ot"  such  reinforce- 
ments twenty  minutes  earlier  means  success  instead  of  failure. 

(  H'litlenien.  I  can  do  no  more  than  descrilie  this,  a  feat  of 
wliich  I  was  an  eye  witness.  1  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions  ,is  to  what  sucli  e(Hciencv  means.  It  shows  to 
wh;;*^  perfei'tiou  cavalry  traininjf  ha.--  already  l»een  carried 
in  one  of  the  foreign  scivices,  a  standard  which  we  ourselves 
will  soinetinie,  I  hope,  ecpial  if  not  surpass,  and  one  with 
which  we  sh.suld  all  at  the  present  tim(>  at  least  he  familiar. 

The  (Jf,hm.\n  School. 

In  contn 'i;  i  ion  to  \he  French  and  Helf^ians,  we  find  the 
(Jermaus.  Their  system  is  haseil  almost  entirely  on  tlio 
I!rincii)le  of  the  irresistahility  of  mass  plus  velocity,  or,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  "shock  tactics."  In  other 
words,  altlioujih  they  recojinize  the  use  of  cavalry  as  a  screen, 
and  for  recoimaissance,  still,  hacked  up  l)y  the  weight  of  their 
infantry  and  artillery,  they  de])en(l  upon  it  to  win  their 
pitclu'il  battles  by  heavy  massed  charges. 

As  the  French  system  results  in  the  points  ;d)(;ve  noted. 
so  the  ( lernian  results  in  the  following: — 

1.  As,  in  order  to  use  shock  tactics,  the  formation  must  be 
kept  intact,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  broken  or  rough 
country  unless  you  stick  to  the  roads;  practically  no  (ierman 
Officer  or  man  is  even  a  fair  rider  across  country  or  over 
obstacdes;  negotiating  obstacles  is  one  of  tlie  things  which 
they  are  never  tra.ined  to  do. 

2.  They  train  the  horse  and  not  the  man.  Lieutenant 
Sominerhof,  a  well-known  ("i(>rman  Kx])ert,  stated  to  me  that 
he  did  not  care  whether  tlu'y  gave  him  the  men  of  his  own 
regiment  or  raw  recruits,  so  long  as  lie  had  the  trained  horses 
of  Ills  regiment,  and  two  weeks  in  which  to  teach  the  recruits 
how  to  sit  on  th(>ir  horses,  <lrill,  and  use  a  revolver  and  sword. 
Y\t*  y,;j\'y  th.iit  tbf*  horsi»s  of  h.is.  re'^imeiit.  whei^  movu^.u  in 
line,  will  keei)  their  places,  knee  to  knee,  practically  as  well 
without  direction  from  the  rider  as  with  it.      In  fact,  I  have 
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lu'iird  officer"^  "f  ;i  ('crtiiiii  cracU  regiment  now  statioiicil  at 
Potsdam,  boast  that  tlic  liorsr^  of  tlicir  rcgiiiiciit,  if  put  in 
line  and  start('(i  on  a  rliarfic  would  i<('('|)  tlifir  plai'cs  just  as 
well  witli  hafrs  of  sand  tied  to  their  i)aci<s  as  when  ridden  l)y 
trained  men. 

3.  The  (lermans  march,  (h'ill  'ind  ni.moeuvre  in  clo.se 
formation.  They  practically  never  use  anything  else.  In 
their  manoeuvres  they  never  by  any  chance  leave  the  road 
except  where  tl'.e  country  is  open,  level,  and  not  cut  up  witli 
obstacles,  Tliey  calcidate  on  havinfz;  every  movement  m  the 
game  of  war  planned  ix-forehaml,  and  tlierefore,  in  always 
lots  of  time  and  never  findin};;  it  necessary  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
(jr  to  cross  eoimtry  in  order  to  save  time,  when  tliere  is  a  road 
which  h'ads  to  the  same  place  and  whicli  might  be  iised. 

Tims  we  see  the  es.^ential  points  of  dif'fer(>nce  Ix'tween 
the  French  and  (ierman  systems.  It  shows  even  in  their 
uniforms  and  equi])ment.  The  French  cavalry  use  light 
jack  boots,  with  very  thin  calf  toi)s.  Such  boots  enal)le 
a  rider  to  "get  closer  to  his  horse,"  as  the  exjiression  is;  in 
other  words,  to  get  a  firmer  grij)  on  him  and  keep  a  better 
seat  when  jumping  or  crossing  rough  country.  Theriernians, 
on  the  other  hand,  wear  enormously  heavy  old  style  top  boots, 
with  the  tops  ma(l(>  of  stiff  '.i-H  inch  sole  leather,  and  coming 
well  up  above  the  knee.  The  only  regiment  left  in  tlie  British 
Army  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  uses  such  boot.s, 
are  the  "Blues."  These  boots  are  obviously  <l(<signed  to 
protect  the  riders  legs  from  being  crushed  against  horses  or 
men  on  either  side  of  him  when  moving  in  close  format^  n. 
Tlie  same  eliaracteristics  are  also  brouglit  out  in  the  patti'rn^ 
of  th(>  .iaddles  used  by  the  resi)eetive  armies. 

The  difference  in  the  system  shows  again  in  the  remounts — 
a  subject  in  wliich  we  are  most  interested.  The  (Jermans 
are  very  proud  of  their  remounts  and  have  won  the  charger 
classes  at  the  Olympia  for  the  past  twcj  years.  They  are 
practically  all  l>re<l  on  the  (iovernment  remount  farms,  or 
from  (iovernment  Stallions.  To  tlo  them  justice,  they  are 
really  a  magnificent  type  of  hor.se.  They  are  practically 
all  over  16  hands,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  substance,  and  at 
least  half-bred,  while  more  .)f  them  are  three-quarter  bred  or 
better,  and  are  of  remarkably  good  disposition.  They  have 
in  the  show   ring  ajjj^arently  no  fault.     But  go  out   to   the 
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K;iiscr-in:in()('iivr(>s  ami  see  tlicin  in  .•ictinn.  TImtc  the  tiict 
lliMl  \uur  (IcnnMii  Ciivalry  lioisc  has  hccn  tm-d  csiiccially 
tor  tlic  < '.criiKm  Sy<lcia  of  tactics,  aiul  liis  radical  \iiititii<'ss 
for  aiivtliin^  cUc   lircoincs  iiniiKMliatcly  tioti<'cal)l('. 

He  lias  two  i;iTat   faults: 

I'irst.  He  is  uliat  is  known  ainoMfi;st  horsemen  in  this 
count  r\-  as  ;>  "daisN -rlijjper,"  a  horse  who  does  not  litt  Ins 
feet  hi^h  enough  ai)ove  the  ground.  On  aci'ount  ot  this, 
if  you  take  him  n\'i  the  road  into  rou^h  country,  he  is  very  a|)t 
to  stuinWle. 

Second.  -H<>  cannot  jum)),  and  I  helieve  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  reseinl)les  the  K  ntuck\-  s;uldle-horse  in  that,  as  a  rule, 
he  (•;iniiot  even   Ix'  tauj^ht   to  .jumj). 

lioth  these  f.aidts  iU'e  oliviously  due  to  the  ( lerman  S.\stem. 
If  the  (leriiiaus  were  acrustonie<l  to  riding  cross-country, 
thev  would  soon  stop  l>i'ee(lih^  stuinhlers  and  horses  that 
cannot    negotiate    an   ordinary   olistacle. 

The  French  and  the  other  nations  usinjz;  the  French  System 
have  ail  entirely  different  type  of  remount.  They  use  a  tyjx' 
of  horse  very  "similar  to  that  used  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Orafz;""'"^.  '"it  with  a  jiood  deal  more  blood.  They  can  jumf), 
and'^thcy  have  no  "daisy-clippers."  They  won't  have  them 
at  any  price.  Their  horses  are  just  as  flood  for  shock  tactics 
and  close  tormations  as  the  (lerman.  altliouRh  they  are  not 
so  thoroughly  trained  in  that  resjiect,  e.\ceptinfr;  that  they  are 
(piite  a  bit  lighter.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  specially 
suited  for  the  French  System  of  tactics. 

There  is  another  i)oint  that  I  would  like  to  mention  wliile 
discussing  cavalry  horses,  and  that  is  the  jjroblem  of  replacing 
the  horses  killed,  injured,  or  otherwise  ])laced  hors-do-combat 
during  a  camjjaign.  1  believe  that  the  average  length  of 
time  in  which  a  horse  is  of  use  in  active  service  is  about  six 
weeks.  Now,  both  the  French  and  C.ermans  have  made 
provision  for  a  fresh  supply  of  horses  in  case  of  war.  but  I 
want  to  make  one  jKiint  clear.  At  the  end  of  six  wcM'ks  of 
active  service,  the  French  and  (ierman  cavalry  would  be 
on  new  liorses,  (0)  on  green,  untrained  remounts,  horses  which, 
in   the   heat  of   the   campaign,   tluy    wouid   have  ncithr-r  the 
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tiini'  nor  thf  oiiportiuiit v  t..  train.  The  Irciich  iirc  tniiiifd 
in  liors.'inai  <W\p  and  how  tu  make  any  horse  do  what  the 
rid.-r  wishes  The  Cernian^  are  trained  to  go  through  :i  ^;«'''''''j 
(»f  manoeuvres  in  close  formation  on  scliooh><l  horses.  Would 
the  remounts  stav  in  line  in  a  eharnc  whde  the  rider  use( 
both  hands  for  sword  and  revolver-.'  Which  service  woidd 
he  the  inoiv  etticient  on  the  fresh  horses.  Do  you  think  it 
wise  to  train  such  a  large  service  as  the  (".ermaii  Cavalry  on 
the  assumption  that  anv  cami)ai«n  they  may  he  called  upon 
t(,  enter  will  onlv  last  a  few  weeks,  and  with  the  certainty 
that  should  such  a  campaign  last  longer  than  that ,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  svstem  of  tactics  would  he  seriously  hampered 
hv  the  lack  of  traineil  horses  and  of  men  cai)ahle  (.t  trying 
through  the  necessary  oi)erations  etHcieiitly  on  untrained 
horses?  1  leave  it  to  you.  gentlemen,  to  make  up  your  own 
minds. 

Sucli  are  the  svstems  of  cavalry  training  known  as  the 
French  and  Cerman  Schools.  They  stand  at  olMiosite  ends 
of  the  line,  and  all  the  armies  of  the  world  to-day  niay  be 
classed  umler  one  or  the  other  of  them,  or  m  between  I  he 
Belgian.  Italians,  and  Holla... Ums  stick  cl.,sely  to  the  I- rench 
School.  The  Russians  are  traine.l  under  the  Cerman  >ystem. 
The  Austrians.  the  Knglish.  and  the  Americans  have  a  queer 
hvbrid  of  both.  We,  in  this  country,  incline  to  the  !•  rench 
Svstem  and  rightlv  so.  Our  h)rces  are  mamtameil  essentially 
for  purposes  (,f  defence,  an.l,  owing  to  the  nature  oi  ()ur 
c.untrv.  with  its  narrow,  had  roads-  and  even  then  at  in- 
frecnient  intervals,  th"  roughness  of  t'  .'ountry  itselt,  an.l  the 
size  of  the  ohstacl.'s  onlinarily  met  \Mth,  any  other  system 
would  he  almost  imj)ractical)le. 

\ow.  to  return  to  tlie  iioints  in  which  we,  as  Cui.les' 
Officers,  are  more  personally  interested,  A>  I  stated  earner, 
in  order  for  us  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  ol  us.-tuhiess 
to  our  commanding  otiicers  and  to  the  cavalry  forces  which 
we  are  to  assist,  we  must  not  only  know,  l)ut  hear  constantly 
in  min.l  the  meth.uls,  the  etfi.-iency,  ami  the  hmitatums  ot 
the  forces  h,,th  for  and  against  which  we  are  .M.'tmg.  In 
eon.'lusion  1  woul.l  like  to  point  out  that  in  our  renumais- 
sances  we  n-ust  alw;'--s,  if  acting  against  forces  who  habitually 
use  the  (;erman  method,  )  .-y  si)ecial  attention  to  the  roads, 
an.l  warn  our  c.mimankrs  ui  oi^en  terriiorv  wheiv  n-.a.--^ 
formations   coul.l   he   use.l   against    us.     We   must    also   1.  arn 
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tit  naiiHf  coiititrv  ;iii(l  lie  al)lc  to  tell  at  a  jilaiicc  wlictlicr  citlicr 
Durowii  or  the  ciifiiiif^'  (".•ivalry  could  nc^totiatc  it  siicccsst'ully 
cross-count rv,  aii<l  whctlu'r  our  own  iiicii  should  or  sliouM 
not  :;ti<'k  to  the  road. 

I  should  like  to  state  also  that,  in  my  huuililc  opinion, 
the  postulates  which  I  iuive  (luoted  as  hiid  down  by  the 
iMar(|uis  CalaWriiii  with  reftard  to  Cavalry  training  in  the 
Italian  Army.  a|)ply  with  e(iual  force  to  the  Canadian,  and 
may  well  lie  renieinliere(l  with  profit  liy  the  Corps  of  (luides. 


HFM.\KKS   OX    I.T.   SIITO.XS    LKCTCHK    .\T   CORl'S 
OF    C.IIDKS'    MKKTINd.    2Stii     VVM..     V.U.i. 

BY 

Lt.-CoL.    CiKOIdlK    P.VLEY. 


However,  to  turn  to  the  suliject  of  Lieut.  Sifton's  paper; 
the  lecturer  has  referred  ttt  the  ideas  which  obtain  in  Kurope 
to-day.  renardiiifi  the  employment  of  cavalry  in  shock  tactics 
and  the  two  sch>;ols  of  thought  (the  French  and  the  (Jerman) 
with  rejjard  to  how  tlie  rank  and  tile  and  the  horses  can  i)e 
trained  to  fultill  re(|uirenients.  lie  lias  laid  consideraltle 
stress  upon  the  value  of  scl;oolin<j;  men  and  horses  in  high 
jumping  and  in  what  he  describes  as  circus  jumping,  ami  has 
(pioteil  the  views  held  in  I-lngland  and  on  the  Continent  regard- 
ing the  comitarative  value  of  this  form  of  training. 

Now.  altliougii  I  think  all  will  readily  achnit  that  anything 
which  will  cultivate  a  s])irit  of  courage,  (hish.  resoiu'ce  and 
good  horsemanship  is  excellent  training  for  anv  mounted  officer, 
ami  will  develo])  characteristics  wliicli  we  liop'e  exi.-^t,  even 
if  dormant,  in  every  British  subject  of  the  l']n])ire.  and  although 
we  admire  those  who.  like  the  lecturer  and  his  brothers,  take 
every  oi)portimity  of  performing  daring  feats  of  horsemai>ship, 
vi't  it  is  >till  a  in.atter  of  .•irtriiiiient  to  wh.-it  extent  thi>  u.ature 
of  training  benefits  a  horse  and  render>  it  better  fitted  for  the 
work   it    Would   have  to  perform. 
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Altliouj^li  Lieut.  Siftoii  lias  laid  (•()iisi<lcral)lc  stress  (ui  tlie 
value  of  the  system  at  Sauiiuir,  yet  I  am  sure  lie  will  readily 
ailiuit  that  liiuli  jumping  forms  a  very  small  jtart  of  the 
individual,  as  opjxised  to  the  eollective,  training  of  either 
man  or  horse. 

The  lecturer  makes  a  good  jjoint  when  he  emjthasizes  the 
fact  that  the  nature  in  which  it  is  inteinled  to  em|)loy  the 
mounted  Itranch  of  the  service  must  govern  the  system  of 
training. 

He  tells  us  that  the  (iermans  and  French  both  believe  in 
shock  tactics  :ind  train  their  cavalry  accordingly  with  this 
end  in  view. 

In  the  original  draft  of  his  paper  he  rather  infers  that  the 
idea  of  employing  sliock  tactics  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
is  not  in  favour  with  the  British  Cavalry,  but  this  is  ('ontrary 
to  the  fact,  as  the  many  extracts  which  1  will  refer  toafterwards 
will  show.  It  is  only  a  (piestion  with  the  British  whether 
greater  results  cannot  oftener  be  obtained  l)y  tire  or  l)y  a 
combination  of  fire  and  shock  action.  The  (Iermans  are 
inclining  t(»  the  British  view,  whilst  the  I'rench.  although  they 
admit  tire  action  may  occasionally  be  advantageous,  do  iiot 
practice  musketry  to  any  extent;  however,  there  is  an  idea 
that  they  may  em|)loy  cyclists  or  infantry  in  carts  to  give 
them  the  benetit   of  fire  support. 

So  far  as  training  goes,  the  British  system  is  so  thorough 
that  it  d«jes  not  jilace  a  cavalry  recruit  in  the  ranks  under 
eight  months  progressive  training,  by  the  end  of  which  peritxl 
he  has  completed  his  musketry  course,  is  trained  to  use  his 
weai)ons  (the  lance  or  sword  >  at  full  gallo]),  and  has  learnt 
to  ride  over  fences  and  to  ride  all  kinds  of  horses.  As  soon 
as  he  has  been  jjlaced  in  the  ranks  he  is  given  a  remount  to 
break  and  is  atTorded  o|)portunities  for  taking  Ms  horse  out 
into  the  country  to  school  him  and  even  to  follow  hounds. 

As  regards  what  the  lecturer  has  sa;,'  about  the  British 
being  trained  only  to  negotiate  the  ordinary  hunting  fences 
met  with  in  Kngland,  it  is  a  fact  that  England  is  more  encloseil 
than  any  other  country  in  lOurope,  Italy  possibly  excei)ted, 
and  that  cavalry  which  could  get  acro.ss  country  in  Kngiand 
could  do  so  anywhere  in  Kurope. 
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l'"()r  instaiii'i',  tlic  ((Hiiitry  dm  tlic  l''r;iiici)-(  iciiiiiui  frtiiilirr 
ha-  practically  iki  Iciuo.  allliuufih  it  you  nvt  into  Hclniimi  it 
is  'litl'crcrit. 

Ill  any  case  it  is  i|(iui>1t'iil  tti  what  extent  cavahy  in  rna>ses 
ci)i;l(|  ne>i()tiat<'  teiices  at  all'  lii'>t.  Iiecaii-e  oil  serxice  the 
wei^lit  carried  1»,\'  a  troop  horse  is  17  or  IS  >toiie.  ||<]rses 
have  lo  travel  loii^  ili-taiiee-  ilay  aftir  ilay,  ami  netting  less 
food  and  less  attention  fall  away  in  condition.  It  can.  there- 
fore, scarcely  Im'  anticip.ated  that  an  enclosed  area  would  t>e 
selected  for  shock  tactics,  Imt  if  this  wa-  tlie  case,  the  cavalry 
eniplo.\in^  lire  action  would  have  .an  undouhted  advaiitajje. 
alw;ivs  |)roviiled  that  protective  i)atrols  ^a\c  ample  warning 
of  till'  approach  of  the  ho-tile  cavalry. 

TalUint!;  of  the  effect  of  sliocU  action  i>\  cavalry,  it  is  a 
curious  f.act  that  historv  records  luit  few  instaiico  where  any 
larjie  l»odie>  of  o!)positij!;  ca\alry  have  met  in  a  <'hartie.  hecause 
almost  invariai)ly  one  or  other  has  turneil  to  run  l>efore  the 
encounter.  Sir  Ia'cIvii  Wood  in  .-electint;  twelve  historical 
instaiicts  of  the  achievements  of  c.av.alry.  only  includes  one 
instance:  that  of  Mars  la  'I'our  in  1S70.  where  :i.(M)(l  cav.alry 
on  each  side  (  i'rench  and  (lermaii)  met  in  a  charfie:  every 
other  instance  was  when  cavalry  have  charged  infantry  or 
KUi's,  in  each  case  the  cav.alry  havinii  et'fecte(l  a  surprise  or 
being  launched  ;mainst  broken  troops.  Inder  sucli  circaim- 
stan<'es  the  Hriti>h  are  taufjht  that  shock  tactics  may  be 
employed  to  ailv,aiit;it!:e.  the  moral  (  t'fect  beinfi  the  principle 
value  gained,  but  the  view  i>  >till  maintainetl  that  tire,  if 
openeil  unex;..'ctedly  at  short  range,  upon  an  unprepared 
body  of  troops,  may  reailily  produce  a  st.ate  of  demor.alizalion 
which  ma>'  be  faxourable  for  shock  tactics. 

U'hen.  however,  we  pass  from  l]uroi)e  to  Canada,  we  find 
the  conditions  so  totally  difTerent  that  we  are  con!|ielled  to 
lulaj)!  our  training  to  circumstance:-,  foi  it  is  well  at  once  to 
rcM-ogni/.e  that  cavalry,  unlike  infantry  or  artillery,  cannot 
be  iiii])rovised  within  one  year  of  the  o])ening  of  any  cam- 
paign. This  fact  i-  mo>t  intimately  related  to  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  cavalry  trained  man,  trained  horse,  the 
furnnr  to  use  his  weapons  while  riding  at  top  speed,  the 
latter  to  carry  a  heavy  load  across  country  at  a  galloj). 

After  tin^  di^a-tr^iH  canovojr!;  in  !^s<■<ia  irs  1X!2  when 
Xapi>l<'oii  lost  4.')(l.()|)(l  men  and  11(0. (HKi  liorses.  Napoleon 
never  again  w.as  able  to  raise  cavalry,  and  in  his  IKl.S  campaign 
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liiiil  (iiily  riiisfil  some  '_',()(»()  cavHlry  liy  the  spriiin.  I)y  May  In- 
liail  not  10. <)()()  liiit  tlicy  wen-  poorly  iiioiiiitrd  ami  t  rained, 
and  incapalilf  of  cliar^riiin  fxccpt  in  coiunm. 

I'lidtT  ('ondi'iions  ohtaininii  in  ( 'anada,  partly  iliif  to  tlir 
want  of  hor-cs  and  liorsfnicn.  and  partly  du<'  to  tlx-  cliaractcr 
of  tlic  country,  we  have  to  dcitcnil  upon  inount('(|  ritli'-.  'I'tif 
cliaractcristif  of  mounted  ritlo  is  the  |)o\vcr  to  move  uitli 
rapidity  and  to  cover  lon^  distances  in  a  comparatively  >liort 
time.  Tliis  enables  them  to  comWine  fire  and  manoeuvre 
to  the  itest  atlvantane.  They  are  not  trained  to  shock  tactics, 
hut  depend  upon  the  rifle,  the  power  of  which  they  are  enalile(l 
to  develoj)  to  the  utmost  liy  their  ahility  to  seize  favourable 
fire  position.s  rapidly. 

It  will  certainly  he  a  disadvantage  not  to  lie  ahle  to  com- 
plete the  demor.alization  caused  in  the  ranks  of  the  en( my 
l)y  a  charge,  if  surprise  is  effected,  hut  we  are  all  creatures  of 
cinaunslance,  and  taking  lessons  from  the  civil  war  across 
the  border,  we  find  that  even  in  the  action  of  Hrandy  Station, 
between  the  mas.sed  cavalries  of  Stuart  and  Pleasanton  in 
1S(»;{,  after  three  years  of  war,  where  shock  tactics  were  em- 
ployed, the  Ki"<';i'<'^t  distance  over  which  any  charge  was 
<lelivered  was  restricted  by  the  ground  to  (iOO  to  S(M)  yards. 
ami  in  everv  case  the  charges  were  made  in  coiunm,  not 
line. 

rhrrefore.  since  it  is  undoubtedly  essential  that  our 
mounted  troops  should  have  some  weajion  to  use  at  close 
(juarters,  it  would  probably  he  better  to  give  them  bayonets 
than  swords. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  lecturer 
in  thinking  that  the  (niides  should  .study  the  capaltilities 
of  the  horse,  for  he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  horse  in 
carrying  out  his  duties.  I  also  agree  that  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  (luides  should  he  well  mountcMl  and 
confident  that  they  can  surmount  any  obstacle,  physical  or 
moral,  with  which  they  may  he  faced.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  always  advocated  recruiting  officers  and  men  from 
amongst  thos(>  who  are  good  horseman,  who  own  and  ride 
their  own  lior.sps.  If  a  man  does  not  know  what  his  horse 
is  capable  of  after  10,  20,  or  W  miles,  he  is  in  the  position  of 
a  .^portr>man  who  goes  out  iiunting  with  a  rifle,  of  which  the 
.sights  have  been  damaged.  He  knows  that  he  has  a  power- 
ful weapon,  but  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  use  it. 
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TIh'  olijcct  of  tliis  paper  is  not  iin  historical  review  of 
foods  used' by  armies,  or  to  discuss  the  fee(Hns  of  an  army 
in  the  Held,  liut  a  consideration  of  the  host  means  of  sus- 
tenance, whether  in  the  field  or  on  th(>  march,  for  men  who 
have  to  perform  dnlies  likely  to  he  carried  out  by  the  Corps 
of  (luides  and  kindred  officers. 

Particular  stress  will  also  he  ^\\'n\  to  the  study  of  foods 
and  means  of  sustenance  of  men  who  may  he  called  ui)on 
su(l(h'nly  to  perform  hardship,  for  which  their  previous  train- 
ing and  inode  of  living  makes  them  ill-i)repared. 

The  writer's  analysis  of  the  subject  re(iuires  a  considera- 
tion of :  - 

(a)   The  liuild  or  ])hysi(jue  of  the  man. 

(1))   The  country  he  is  operating  in. 

(c)  The  time  of  the  year — the  warm  or  cold  season. 

(d)  The   diagnosis   of   the   causes   of   the   fc-elings   of   dis- 
comfort. 

Sustenance',  to  l)e  all  that  it  implies,  must  furnish  the 
indivi<lual  witli  the  maximum  amount  of  energy  and  endurance. 

liecausc  of  the  fact  that  '"what  is  one  man's  food  is  another 
man's  poison."  strict  rules  as  to  what  one  person  should 
eat  to  gain  greatest  efficiency,  cannot  be  laid  down,  but  general 
information  can  t)e  given  whicli  wr.l  enable  the  individual 
to  gain  some  idea  as  to  wiiat  choice  to  make. 

A  guide's  work  is  of  Mich  a  nature,  that  lu'  must  at  all 
times  keep  himself  in  the  i)ink  of  condition;  his  most  vital 
need  is  not  great  strength  but  great  endurance.  That  strength 
:ind  endurance  are  not  identical  is  only  partially  recognized. 
The  -trength  of  a  nuiscle  is  measured  by  the  utmost  force 
that  it  can  exert  once:  its  endurance  by  the  number  of  times 

!l      ("til     rrjnai      ;;     ;;i-.eH     v.-.(TT!0!!      AM!-'!,     .1  ■        m...^....        1 

endurance  may  l)e  expressed  in  terms  of  loss  of  strength.      It 
is  related  to  fatigue.      Fatigiie  ajiplies  to  brain,  spinal  chord, 
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iind  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  imisele.  Fatif!;ue  in  nuisele 
will  fatigue  all  the  body,  as  tlie  fatigue  acids,  now  known  as 
carbonic  and  lactic,  go  directly  to  the  l)rain  and  vice  versa. 
Our  men  on  duty  are  ennajie<l  in  what  inight  he  termed  a 
muscular  vocation,  and  tlie  (luestioii  of  enchirance  is  of  vital 
importance. 

ICfficiency  should  !)(•  the  jireat  aim.  This  condition  of 
efficiency  is  most  alTecteil  l,y  four  factors,  worry,  sleep, 
exercise,  diet.  To  the  latter  factor  we  will  fjive  most  attention, 
as  the  others  are  usually  he.Nond  our  control.  Worry  is  to 
he  expected,  lack  of  sleep  looked  for,  and  exercise  the  rule 
of  the  day  and  often  the  nif^ht  as  well.  The  hif^hest  state 
of  iihysical  efficiency  therefore  should  he  the  guide's  j)asswor(l, 
and  in  proper  diet  is  found  the  secret  of  retaining  and  holding 
this  condition. 

Dietetic  discoveries  in  the  past  ten  years  have  added 
much  to  our  knowle(lge  of  food  values,  so  that  today  ne  are 
compelled  to  l)eli(>ve  that  a  high  state  of  mental  efhciency 
and  physical  endurance  may  he  attained  on  a  diet  containing 
little  flesh  food.  SeveriU  studies  along  this  line  have  heeii 
made,  the  most  rema.rkal)le  results  heing  secured  hy  Prof. 
Fisher,  of  Vale  rniversity,  Thv  ex|)eriments  consisted  <)f 
<'ndurance  tests  made  on  forty-nine  persons,  rei)resenting 
two  contnisted  types  of  di»'tetic  hahits. 

There  were  three  groui)s;  first,  athletes  accustome(l  to 
a  high  protein  and  full  flesh  dietary;  second,  athletes  ac- 
customed to  a  low  protein  and  non-fiesh  dietary;  (i)rotein 
heing  that  sul).stance  used  to  huild  muscle  tissue);  then  thin!, 
sedentary  persons  aecustomeil  to  a  low  protein  and  non- 
flesh  dietary. 

There  were  three  tests:  tlie  first,  armhoUling;  second, 
deep-knee-hending;  third,  leg-raising. 

The  first  conii)arison.-for  arm-holding  showed  a  great 
superiority  on  the  sid(>  of  the  flesh  abstainers.  l']ven  the 
maximum  record  of  the  flesh  eaters  was  barely  more  than  half 
the  average  for  the  flesh  abstainers.  Only  two  of  the  flesh 
eat«'rs  succeeded  in  holding  their  arms  out  over  a  (piarter  of 
an  hour,  hut  fiftcM'u  of  the  thirty-two  abstainers  (>xceeded 
tlie  limit.  Of  these,  nine  exce(>ileil  an  hour,  four  exceeded 
two  hours,  and  one  exceecled  three  lujurs.  In  resp(>ct  to 
experiment  two— (lee|)-knee-bending.      If  we  take  the  number 
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325  for  n'torcncc.  we  fir..l  tl.ut  of  tlH>  flesh  <.it(-rs  ""Iv  t^eo 
surnassra  it:  ..nlv  one  ..t  tho  flesh  ..iters  reached  LOGO  as 
against  six  of  the  t\v.>iity-onc  al)stainers.  None  ot  the  tormer 
'siiri)asse(l  L'.OOO  as  against  two  of  tlie  hitter. 

In  resi).-ct  to  h^n-raisiuti.  the  record  shows  litth|(Hfferenee. 
\„ne  of  tiie  contestants  reached  their  ahsohite  hniit.  1  he 
highest  record  for  the  abstainers  is  a  thousand  times.  1  hat 
this  was  not  near  the  lin.it  was  evi.hMu-ed  l.y  the  reiM>tition 
of  tlie  performance  on  each  of  several  successive  (hiys. 

The  flesli-,.ater  who  reached  1,:}()2  dhl  so  after  tlie  thousand 
mark  had  alreadv  heen  set  for  him.  and  with  the  express 
intention  of  exceeding  it.  It  was  evi.h-nt  nan  his  fatigue 
•It  tlie  elid  that  he  could  not  have  repeated  his  performance 
on  the  next  dav  as  .li.l  his  rival.  Both  tlu-sc  nuMi  had  made 
■I  spiM-iahv  of  (ievelopmg  their  ahdominal  muscles  (those  used 
in  leg-raising).  ( )nlv  (me  of  the  s.Mlentary  group  ot  aostamers 
took  the  leg-raising  "tests.  His  reeonl  is  far  below  that  ot  the 
flesh-eating  athletes,   being  74.  against   2/9. 

.So.MK     HkcOKDS    FHOM    C.KNKlUL    CoMIWKlSONS. 

Arm-holding.     D(!eii-knee         leg-raising. 
Flesh-eaters—         record.  bending. 

Athletes' 10  min.  avg.    :W:i  times  avg.     2,\)  times  avg. 

Flesh-abstainers  ~  ,„     .         ..         ouu      '• 

Athletes 3i)     "        "       '■•-'-  -^^ 

*Flesh-abstainers--  -i      .< 

SeiU'iitary ()4     "        "       -'i:^-'     "        "  '"* 

♦Disnissii.L'  the  r(-(..nl  of  f.  1  iniimtcs  in  tl.is  arm  Iml.lintl  tcs,,  Prof. 
Ki.lH.  ^  s  ■It  .-an  s,  an  civ  he  su,.,.es,-.l  tlwt  the  S<-.l..na.y  ^roup  ha.> 
'  n  ■.  Ivln  .t.r  cn.lurancc  than  the  MhlrU-^r  He  attnl.utcs  this  n.-onl 
;  .      '    'firt  that  the  .eeotds  of  the  others  wen-  known  to  th,s  tiro.ii)  hetore 

.;^',.oL  t   ;:!!   tl-st,  thus    «ivn.,    the  Sedetitary  «rm.,.  '^I'.  *^-;'-'   ^'::;^ 
ill  , -he  arm „,'ctibon,  wlueli  |.fove,l  especially  iicdfill  m  this  pamf.i.  test. 

SKLKCTKI)      COMI'.^UISONS      (ilVINC      KVKHV      HKNKKIT      OK      THE 
DolHT    TO    THK    Fl,K^!II     IvXTKKS. 

Arm-Holding.  Deep-knee- 

Flesh-eatcrs  --  ,_^.  ^.    '>^'"''"'^- 

\thletes 16  mill.  avg.  rec.     oH)  times,  avg.  rec. 

Flesh-abstainers—  

AthleKS "Ji 

Flesh-abstainers—  _ , 

Sedentary 02     '•       "     "        o3o 


■■■--        ■  •'---■— ^y 
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"The  tosts  prove  that  tho  Fleslwat.Ts  work  no|irer  to 
thoir  limit  than  tlu"  FU.sh-al>stai.u.rs.  and  it  is  <-^'rtam  that 
I  hrK.-r  proportion  of  flesh-cators  actually  roarh.d  th  «ir 
Imi       la.     o     th,.    abstainers.     Of   tlu-    l-\  H'-l'-'^ters    who 

k  the  arm  tost,  three  reaclie.l  their  hunt ;  of  the  .^-'.  ab- 
stainer' wh  took  the  san>e  test  o.ily  four  reaehe.l  the.r  hm.t. 
Ae-  noftlenineiiesh-eat,.rs  who  took  the  .leep-knee-ben.l.ng 
u5t  hnle  reaehea  their  linut.  and  of  the  21  ^";;;;--  JI^'II 
took  the  ,leep-kn(-e-ben(lins  tests  non."  r..aehe.l  the.r  limit. 

In  summing  up  after  numen.us  other  '^'^''i;^^'^^:' 
flesh-abstainers  showed  super.or  e.i.lii.-a..ee  m  eNer>  uaj, 
?r  Fisher  stafs  that  "It  seems  reasonable.  thereOre  to 
;  trill  te  the  .UtTerenee  in  enduranee  betwee.i  the  ttesh-eater> 
and  abstainers,  entirely  to  the  <liffe.-enee  in  tluar  diet. 

Prof.  FJmer  Berry,  of  Si>rinsfiel.l  ColU'fi*'-  under  wlu.m 
T  hul  the  pleasure  of  stu.lvins  s.-veral  years,  uiuleitook  to 
ox  i  n  ent'in  ordcM-  to  deteVmine  if  Dr.  F.sl.er  was  justihed 
,^'  is  ,-onc-lusions.  His  ex,H.rim,.nts  eover.-d  a  !'<;>  ;;'  'f 
".veral  months,  the  s.ibjeets  bemji  men  who  w.mv  stu.hms 
for   tho    Fhysieal    Edueation    profession. 

The  first  test  was  one  of  emluranee.  bein^  two-mile  run, 
with  results  as  follows:— 


(luoi  I'  \. 
Normal  Diet, 
1st  Test  .     .  . 


No.ofM.n.         Av^.Time.  Time  Dilf. 

(>        14  min.  o-:M  sec. 


Low  Protein— 

2n(lTest 


() 


\:\  mill.  7-3  ")  sec. 


Iliilh  Protein 
;}nl  Test 


58  sec 


I    10-4,  J  sec. 


ti        13  mill.  lS-2r'>sec.   , 
Results  favou.-ed  the  Low   IV.t.nn  diet. 

Ciuoui'  IL 

In  this  C.roui)  the  Low  Protein  eaters  «:^uvered  the  distance 
of  t    o  inih-s  in  12  min.  27-Fo  sec.-The  H.ph  Pn.te.n  eaters 

!•>  n  0.V3  .)  s,H-.  The  time  beins  2H-2  o  seconds  ahead 
ol  ICeXh  or  high-protein  caters.  Hesults  M.a.n  favouring 
tlie  low  p.-otein  p;.-oup. 


^V-^^rfe*e^ 
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Prof.  Berry  sums  up  his  cxpcrirnen  s  in  part  as  follows: 

•'I.  Bodily  strciif^tli  is  not  affected  l)y  liijjh  or  low  protein 
diets. 

"II.  -  Knduranee  seems  to  i)e  increased  by  a  low  protein 
diet. 

"III.  -\Veia;ht  is  not  altered  hy  a  hifili  •)r  low  i)rotein 
diet,  unless  the  individual  is  already  over-weight,  in  which 
case  a  low-protein  diet  tends  to  reduce  the  weifJiht. 

•'IV.— Clinical  evi«lence  indicates  a  greatly  improved 
condition  of  fieneral  health  in  middle-aged  men  in  sedentary 
occupations,  on   a   low-])rotein  diet. 

"V.  -The  <liet  giving  the  greatest  t)odily  efficiency  for  the 
average  man  would  he  one  moderately  low  in  protein." 

These  results  are  no  douht  disturbing  to  many  who  still 
cling  to  the  flesh  eating  regime,  and  love  "the  flesli-jiots  of 
Kgypt,"  liut  as  they  were  the  work  of  two  able  dieticians, 
tlu'y  must  carrv  considerable  weight,  and  force  a  change  of 
miiid  as  to  the  "full  value  of  flesh  as  a  food,  when  a  high  state 
of  physical  endurance  is  sought   for. 

Thk  HriM)  OH   Physiqik  ok  the  Man. 

While  it  is  not  yet  jnissible  to  prescribe  a  diet  which  will 
suit  absolutelv  evi-ry  ne<'d  of  one  |',arti(ular  person,  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  last  fnmi  which  a  boot 
can  be  turned  off  which  would  tit  to  perfection  the  foot  of 
everv  man  in  an  army,  we  .are.  how(>ver.  able  to  nieasvn-e  to 
some  I'xieiit  the  reciuirenemts  of  some  types  of  individuals. 
We  know  that  the  tall,  thin,  wiry,  active  man  retjuires  metre 
f(M)(l  than  the  short,  f.it.  initividual.  "1ie  former  having  much 
greater  surface  for  radiation  and  pc  ssessing  more  tissue  of 
a  particulin-  kin<l  reciuiring  a  greater  (piantity  of  fuel. 

Hence  more  foods  as  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  necessary 
in  or<ler  to  furnish  tiie  neede.l  energy  and  supjily  the  bodily 
heat. 

The   short,    iat    individual,    on    the   other    hand,   will   not 

exert   the  same  amount   of  energy  and  so  will  not  call  for  the 

, , »    .1'   J. .>,.,..,, -1. 1..  .JiK.iiiii-    I'diwU       Slmiild  (lur  sliort . 

stout   type  be  called  upon  to  go  through  severe  exertion,   his 
larger  quantity  of  stored-up  energy  in  the  form  of  fatty  tissue 
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will  1)0  fulled  into  use,  :in(l  he  will  he  cnablfd  to  perforin  the 
work  on  much  less  food  than  his  tall,  thin  eonirade  in  arms. 
who  does  not  carry  a  "bread  basket"  beneath  his  serge. 

While  not  able  to  lay  down  strict  ndes  Koverninp;  the  diet 
of  these  types,  we  are.  howev(>r,  able  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  more  food  for  the  individual  exi)endinn  the  most  energy. 
The  two  chief  factors  in  estimating  the  ((uantity  of  food 
nece.s.sary  are:  Hodily  weight  and  exercise. 

TlIK   ("or.NTKV    UK    IS    ( )l'KR.\TIN(i    IN. 

The  character  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  operating 
will  play  a  large  part  in  food  requirements.  In  mountainous 
countries,  tremendous  calls  are  made  upon  the  body,  and  ui)on 
these  calls  will  depend  both  Mie  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
required  for  efficient  work.  A  level  country  through  which 
travelling  is  not  difficult,  will  call  for  much  less  arduous  labour 
and  thus  will  result  in  a  greatly  les.sened  exijcnditure  of 
energy  and  so  call  for  less  food. 

In  the  Uusso-.Japanese  war  were  two  nations  almost  the 
oi)i)osite  as  regards  diet.  The  Russians  being  fe(l  very 
largely  on  a  heavy  meat  dit^t,  rich  in  proteins,  while  the 
Japanese  (\>minisariat  handed  out  rice  and  fish,  and  that  in 
meagre  (juantities,  compared  to  their  antagonists.  It  was 
practically  a  war  between  the  meat  eater  and  the  non-meat 
eater.  The  results  are  too  well  known  to  need  mentioning 
here. 

In  the  earlv  Roman  days,  history  records  the  herculean 
tasks  performeil  by  the  Roman  troojjs;  their  arduous  marches 
over  mountain  and  through  swollen  and  icy  torrents,  and 
this  work  on  rations  consisting  of  a  handful  of  raw  wheat 
l)er  deiin. 

In  .Maxwell's  Life  of  Wellington.  Vol.  I.  page  122,  writing 
of  the  advance  on  I'ooiiah  in  the  campaign  in  India,  the  author, 
quoting  Wellington's  despatches,  writes:  "The  infantry  will 
be  here  the  dav  after  to-morrow,  and  on  the  next  day  I  .shall 
move  towards  "the  (  diauts.  We  have  marched  tit)  miles  since 
yesterday  morning." 

The  rations  served   through   that  portion  of   the  country 


consi>led  \     \  largviv  « 
oiilv  on  rare  occasions. 
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TlIK    TlMK    OK   TllK    Vf.AK. 

On  tliis  will  (Icpciid  the  (luality  and  (luantity  of  foods 
ncfdcd  to  fiivc  tlic  iii-ccssary  <>n("rny.  strcnf^th  and  cMdurancc. 
In  our  own  cliniatc  during;  the  winter  months,  our  selection 
(if  foods  nnist  he  far  diffen^nt  t<.  that  of  the  sununer,  eon- 
sistinji  very  larfj;ely  of  fat  meats  and  other  foods  rieh  m  heat 
producing  ciualities. 

Desiring  the  fz;reatest  state  of  etHeiency  in  order  that  we 
may  do  superior  work,  consideration  as  to  (piality,  (luantitv 
:ui.l  kind  of  food  is  necessary.  As  t*)  the  quality  it  shouh 
he  of  the  hest  ol)taiiial)le.  l-et  us  make  sure  that  the  too( 
is  ficsh.  palatal)le.  and  nourisliin^r.  furnishing  energy  and 
possessing  tissue  huildinfi  (lualities  without  sui)i)lyinf;  too 
hir"-e  an  almndance  of  heat  pvoducing  ])roduets.  or  too  much 
waste  matter.  Let  it  he  of  a  (piality  which  will  furnish  those 
products  necessary  to  -nvpW  all  the  needs  of  one  striving 
for  the  condition  of  ethciency  and  minus  those  tending  to 
cause  difHciilties  in  digestion  and  so  leading  to  early  fatigue 
and   perhai)s  illness 

(^lANTlTV. 

That   niaiiv  a   man  digs  his  grave  with  h.is  teeth  is  a  fact 
that   cannot  lie  gainsaid,  and  a  fitting  ei)itai)h  for  the  toinh- 
stones  of  inaiiv  would  lie  "Died  of  (piick  lunch.'       \\  hile  tin' 
(lUantitv    inav    depend    on    the    kind    of    work    done    and    the 
])liysi(iue  of  the   individual,   one  may   eat   twice  tl:e  amount 
that  another  eats  and  vet  only  he  normal  in  his  desires.     Hut 
whatev.r   the   capacitv,    be   it    large   or   small,    the   secret    of 
taking   the  right    (luantily    lies  in  one's  determining  to  leave 
the    t7d«!e    with    a    ferling    of   satisfaction    and    the    ability    to 
still  hold  a  little  more,  or  the  feeling  that  one  is  not  "slulTt'd 
to  the  <'raw."      \Mieii  one's  senses  tell  l;ini  he  has  ha<l  enough, 
he  should  then    (piil.     Tliis   is  the   secret   of  (piick   and  easy 
digestion  and  the  l)ath  to  efficient  brain  work  soon  after  meal 
hours       ( liie  shouhl  endeavour  lo  adjust  a  due  relation  between 
the  income  and  the  outi)Ut.     To  neglect  this  means  that  the 
indivi<lual   cannot    long   go    without    trouble   ai>i)earing   from 
some    (piarter.      An   even    balance    must    be   by   some   means 
n.ainfained.  if  a  healthy,  efficient  bodily  state  is  to  be  ensured. 
-iM       .,,,,..>,.    ;,,,,,,  .f,., I    >v!l!    .i^.;Mr{.ill\-    111'   flciM'iident    upon 
the  length  of  time  the  food  is  held  in  the  mouth.      ilie  more 
time  given  to  thorough  chewing  or  mastication,  tlie  less  food 
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one  will  consunu'.  Tlio  fiUiug  of  tho  moutli  follmvcl  l.y 
the  Kulping  „f  several  draughts  of  fluid,  is  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  leading  to  over-eating  and  unpaired  digestion. 
This  metho.l  of  eating  is  only  too  eonimonly  uidulgod  m 
and  leads  to  the  i)ath  of  inefliei<>nr  .  weakness,  disease  and 
old  age.  The  doing  awav  entirely  with  luiuid.  is  not  ad- 
vocated, but  let  it  he  taken  before  the  meal,  oeeasionaily 
between  the  swallows  of  food,  or  at  the  elose  ot  the  meal. 

Thorough  breaking  uj)  of  the  food  i)artieles  in  the  mouth 
results  in  thorough  insalivation.  that  is  chewing  the  Ood 
fur  such  a  length  (.f  time  that  the  bolus  slips  <lown  witliout 
voluntary  et!"ort.  This  method  wlien  followed  too  an  extreme 
stage  is  "known  as  ITetcherism.  Like  many  other  isms  it 
can  no  doubt  be  carried  to  excess.  Let  moden'tion  hv  tlie 
rule. 

Prolonged  mastication  calls  for  a  generous  How  of  b(,th 
buccal  and  salivary  fluid  in  the  mouth,  and  this  assists  m 
bringing  the  meal  more  rapidly  to  a  close,  as  these  fluids  are 
reduced  in  (piantitv  when  the  stomach  signals  that  it  has 
load  enough.  When  thorougli  mastication  is  practised,  one 
soon  finds  that  the  (piantity  of  food  taken  at  m«-a  s  is  much 
reduced.  This  r<'duction  does  not  mean  a  reduction  in 
strength,  but  just  the  reverse.  The  amount  ot  food  taken 
has  l)een  Ihoroughlv  i)rei)ared  for  the  body's  use,  and  mucii 
unuecessarv  expenditure  of  energy  therefor(>  saved  as  it  takes 
energv  to  digest  food  as  it  does  to  lift  a  heavy  weigiit.  1  his 
smaller  quantitv  of  food  thus  taken,  will  furnish  energy  in 
much  larger  (juantitv  than  th(>  heavier  meal,  carelessly  and 
rapidlv  taken,  because  it  is  prepared  for  easy  and  raiMd 
assimilation  bv  the  hungry  tissues.  Thorough  mastication 
therefore,  is  the  secret  (i  good  digestion,  good  health,  abundant 
energy  and  an  efficient  life. 

Kino  of  Foods. 

Here  again  we  an'  confronte(l  t)y  the  old  adage,  "What 
is  one  man's  food  in  anether's  jjoison."  Therefore,  the 
writer  would  not  attempt  to  lay  down  strict  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  to  what  one  should  or  should  not  eat  except  m  a 
general  wtiy. 

Experiments  mentioned  t)n  previous  pages  wt)uld  lead  us  to 
believe   that   in  a  temperate   climate  the   Heshless   diet   was 
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the  best    when  a   higli  state  of  cfficioncy  and  ondurance  is 
desired. 

To  manv.  to  speal<  of  a  meatless  dietary  would  be  inclined 
to  draw  a  replv  of  "Impossible  to  live  without  moat.  1  he 
fact  that  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  earth  are 
non-flesh  eaters  must  foree  us  to  conclude  otherwise. 

Of  what  then  should  a  man's  diet  consist  of  when  flesh 
is  excluded.  Surelv  we  are  not  puzzled  to  reply  to  that 
question  when  we  realize  that  our  own  air  land  flows  with 
milk  and  honey. 

A  short  list  of  foods  furnishing  abundance  of  nourishment 
misht  be  suitably  inserted  here:— 

Such  nourishing  fluids  as  milk,  buttermilk,  cocoa,  vegetable 
soups,  coffee. 

Vegetables— Cereals— Potatoes,      corn,      beans,      peas 
wheat,    rice.     To    this    can    be    added    twenty-five    different 
choices  with  numberless  combinations. 

Nuts— lus  peanuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  filberts.  Ten  varieties 
in  all  are  familiar. 


dates.     Twenty 
These  with    their  almost   numberless   combinations   offer 


Fhuits— as    apples,    bananas,    apricots 
more  as  valuable  as  these  are  available 


a   great    variety.     Why    should    one    question    getting  along 
without  flesh? 

In  the  following  list,  to  which  twenty  more  could  be  added, 
we  have  foods  containing  lar^e  percentages  of  Protein— that 
element  or  substance  used  by  the  bocly  for  building  tissue  or 
muscle— in  which  flesh  foods  are  so  rich. 


Beans,  22% 

Peas,  21% 

Peanuts,  25% 

Oatmeal,  16% 

Cheese  (10  kinds)  15  to  29%; 

Eggs,  13% 


Porter  House  Steak,  21% 
Tenderloin  Steak,  16% 
Round  Steak.  21% 
Beef  Brisket,  15% 
Haddock,  17% 
Sausage,  18% 

This  short  list  is  given  to  show  the  percentage  of  protein 

r      1         .   ,--    _i,.  ,. -e-i     nrtr]   artf"!.  to   nrov*^   thni  we   have 
in   luuds  cuiniiiuriiv    u.-ei.i,   an'i  ^'"^   '"   i"'^-    

little   to  fear  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment  while  on  a 
uon-tlesh  diet. 
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Diagnosis  of  the  Causes  of  the  FEELiNtis 
OF  Discomfort. 
A  man  is  said  to  have  perfect  digestion  when  he  is  minus 
feehngs  which  wouhl  indicate  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  stomach. 
There  are,  of  course,  various  Ivinds  of  discomfort,  but  we 
will  consider  only  those  resulting  through  error  in  diet  or 
habits  of  eating  and  drinking. 

The  feeling  of  heaviness  and  the  desire  to  sleep  after  a 
meal  is  usuallv  the  result  of  overeating,  eating  of  foods  dith- 
cult  of  digestion,  or  eating  too  ha.stily.  This  is  a  condition 
to  he  avoided  by  the  man  who  desires  to  be  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency.  Needless  to  say  that  of  all  men,  a  (.uide  should 
be  the  last  man  to  go  asleep  on  his  job. 

The  incapacity  for  action  and  feeling  of  uneasiness,  per- 
sisting for  sometime  after  a  meal,  indicates  digestive  disturb- 
i  ance.  This  mav  be  termed  indigestion,  and  is  rarely  a  disease 
'  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  the  natural  resu  t  of 
error  in  diet.  In  most  cases  this  condition  is  brought  on 
not  so  much  bv  the  quality  as  by  the  (,uantity.  More  material 
is  taken  into  the  system  than  it  can  efficiently  care  tor. 

The  common  and  frequent  pain  on  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  which  so  often  comes  when  one  walks  rapitUy 
or  rides  soon  after  a  meal,  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  internal 
muscular  cramp  or  an  excess  of  fluid  in  one  section  ot  the 
digestive  tract.  This  painful  and  so  often  annoying  trouble 
mav  be  relieved  bv  pressing  the  closed  fist  against  the  spot 
and  kneading  the  abdomen  for  a  few  minutes,  tlius  lorcing 
the  fluid  on  its  way. 

In  warm  weather,  one  who  overeats  and  drinks  wiH. '^"ff^r 
considerablv  from  heat  and  perspire  profusely,  iliis  will 
lead  to  much  discomfort  and  very  often  to  saddle  scalds  or 
blistering.  On  hot  days  tlu-  v(>ry  lightest  of  foods  should 
be  taken,  and  fluid  in  small  quantities  on  y.  Bhs  ering 
between  the  toes  during  a  ride  or  long  march,  is  attributed 
to  the  consumption  of  too  much  salt  in  one  s  diet. 

On  -i  ride  of  100  miles  performed  by  the  writer  and  his 
C.  O.  a  few  vears  ago.  in  hot  weather,  without  any  specia 
preliminarv  training  or  i^reiiaration  in  the  saddle,  it  was  tound 
that  the   usual  heavy   breakfast  had  to  be   (hsjiensed  with 
as  also  a  hearty  inid-day  nual,  in  order  to  nde  m  <-oiT..fnrt 
and  accomplish  serious  work. 


Tlif  iil)ilitv  to  think  clrarly,  ride  (•niiifoituhly  an.l  do 
cfHciciit  work  in  tli.-  warm  wcatlu'r  coni.s  whni  ones  dietary 
is  .•.,ini).)s.Ml  (.f  linlit  foods,  as  milk,  cnns.  ^ivrns,  vcuctabU's 
and  chocolate. 

I'rofuse  sweating;,  earlv  fatigue,  strained  and  sore  muscles 
,lisai)i)<'ar.  almost  as  soon  as  meat  is  cut  from  the  diet. 

.  .    .       ._   i-. i.,.t   ,l..^•<    ..\oii   tlioiiirh  one  has  ridden 


^,  even   though  one  has  ridden 

a    cake  of   chocolate   witii   a   cup   of 

(,r  tea    will  prove  all  that  one  re(luire^•    ind  will 

enal)h-   him  to   ri<U-  or  march   well   into  the  evenini    without 

Imntier    or    fati^cue.      Discointor 

(lone  away  witii   when  one  practise:'  '■ 

these  times. 


At    noon  time  on   hot   days 
a  considerahle   distance.   : 

water,  cotTet      "  ' " 

enal)le   h 
excessive 


that  one  ^e(luire^•    ind  will 
evenini    without 

irt    may    l)c    almost 

moderation  in  eating  at 


C.  A.   PALM  MR.  Captain, 

Corps  ok  (IriDES. 


KDITOUS  XOTK. 

In  connection  with  the  above  i)aper,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  UtO't  and  UdO,  two  exi)erimental  marches 
were  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  the  Army  Council  with 
;i  view  to  furnishing  material  for  the  purpose  of  .leciding  on 
a  satislactory  scale  of  Fichl  SiTvice  Rations. 

Tlie  Council  annroved  that  the  pr()i)()sed  Field  Service 
Ration  should  l)e  of  a  :i  lb.  weight  and  of  4,oOU  calories. 

Tlie  i)arties  consisted  of  M)  of  all  ranks  in  each  case. 


^"^iat""''""'"'"""^-'-'"'^ 
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The  total  .lead  wfight  i-arricl  l.y  the  tncii  was  .'jl  ll.s.  on 
the  lirst  inarcli  ami  12  Ihs.  on  sccoiitl  inarcli  mio  aiuniiiiution 
(•allied  on  second  niarcl'.). 

Tli«'  uKMi  were  weighed,  exainine<l,  and  measured  <laily 
at  S  a.m.;  circumference  of  chest.  at)doinen  at  navel,  and  ot 
right  calf  being  noted. 

The  average  distance  marched  was  121 2  ,„ilos  in  1000, 
and  14' 2  '"''''^  '"  l'""'  '""'  ''"'  ''""'  '"'"'"I''''"'  ^^'i'^-  '"  ''=i'"'' 
ease,   12  days. 

It  was  found  in  1000  that  the  average  energy  value  of 
the  ration,  viz.:  ;i.4(».')  calories  was  insuthcient,  so  it  was 
increased  in  lOU)  to  4. oil  calories,  which  ai)i)ears  tt.  he  satis- 
factory. 

Internal  work  was  .-stimated  at  :i,000  calories  per  man 
per  diem. 

It  may  he  noted  that  the  personnel  of  the  parties  was 
not   selected,  all  meinhers  heing   volunteers. 

The  scale  of  rations  was  varied  and  consisted  of: 
l-'resh  or  Corned  .Me:it,        -Vi  Ih.  to  1  '  •_- Ihs. 
ll5read  or  1  Ih.  to  1  '  j  Ihs.    \ 

I  Biscuits.  :5,  Ih.  to  1  II..         I 

Sugjir  2' 4  o/.  to  2'  ,  oz..  .lam,  o  oz.;  Oatmeal,  2  to  4  oz.; 
Bacon'  2  t..  (1  oz.;  Cheese,  2  to  4  oz.;  Fresh  Vegetables,  .S  oz 
or  dried  Teas,  2  oz..  and  drh'd  I'otatoes,  2  oz.  m  lieu;  Mustard. 
1  20  oz.-  Tea,  2' 1  oz.:  I'ickles,  1  oz.;  Tobacco  free  issue  to 
tho.se  who  desired  it:  Spirits.  2i._.  oz.  !)er  num  on  recom- 
mendation of  l'rincii)al  Medical  Officer. 

The  dilTerences  in  weights  of  articles  of  food  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  some  occasions  more  meat  and  less  biscuit 
was  i-sued.  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  obtain  a  net  result  m 
I)roteiM.  fat,  carbohydr.ates  and  total  energies. 
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